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THE LADIES’ COMPANION. 
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NEW-YORK, SEPTEMBER, 1838 


ANTIOCH IN SYRIA. | the Turk. Antiech abounded with ereat men, and the 
| Christian church in this city was long governed by il- 
lustrious prelates; but it suffered much on several occa- 
| sions, sometimes being exposed to the violence of here- 
sies, and at other times being rent by deplorable schisms 
| Modern Antioch and its vicinity were devastated by a 
‘ai “a . . || tremendous earthquake in the autumn of 1822. In its 
ee ee oe Saree ee ee | neighborhood, at y* passage of Bylan Boghaz, the 


lath, but it was not known under the name of Antioch | ¥ r ‘ 
, ' . - eee Turkish army was defeated by the Egyptians under 
until the reign of Seleucus Nicanor, who built it, and f : 
| Ibrahim Pasha, in 1832. 


called it Antioch from respect to his father, Antiochus, || 


THERE are several cities in the East which bear the 
name of Antioch; but only two are mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, viz. Antioch in Pisidia; and Antioch in Syria— 
once the capital of the Syro-Macedonian empire, of 
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which a view is given in our engraving. 











B.C. 301. For several hundred years it was the resi- — 
dence of the Macedonian kings of Syria, and afterwards THY POET TO HIS CHILD 
of the Roman governors of that province. This city is — 
frequently mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles; and Wetcome! blossom fair, 
here “the disciples” of Christ ‘ were” by divine ap- Affection’s dear reward ; 
pointment “‘ first called Christians.” (Acts, xi. 26.) Oh! welcome to thy father’s sight, 
This city, which was anciently so beautiful, so flour- Whose heart o’erflows with new delight 
ishing and illustrious, is at present scarcely any thing And tenderest regard, 
but a heap of ruins, by the Arabs called Antakia. The ] While on thine eyes 


walls are still standing; but within the city, which is || Soft slumber lies, 

approached by an old bridge over the river Orontes, there As, bending o’er thy face, I feel thy breath arise. 
is nothing to be seen but ruins, gardens, the minarets of Upon thy mother’s cheek 

the mosques, and some wretched houses. The bishop | Are trembling tears of joy ; 

of Antioch has the title of patriarch, and has constantly | 


had a great share in the affairs of the Eastern church. | 


We have no thought of worldly pain, 
Past hours of bliss are felt again, 


' 


Antioch was almost square, having many gates; and 1 Unmingled with alloy. 
much of it on the north side stood on a high mountain. | May Heavan hear 
It was adorned with galleries and fine fountains. Ves- | The prayer sincere, 


pasian, Titus, and other emperors granted very great | Which, for thy earthly weal, a father offers here ! 
privileges to this city ; but it has likewise been exposed | 
to great vicissitudes. It was almost demolished by | 
earthquakes, A.D. 340, 294, 396, 458, 526, and 528. } 
The emperor Justinian repaired it, A.D. 529: in his | 


May death’s relentless hand 
Some kind protector spare, 
To guide thy steps through childhood’s day, 
To turn thee in religion’s way, 
By teaching early prayer ; 
In every hour 


time it was called Theopolis, or the City of God, on ac- | 
count, it is said, of its inhabitants being mostly Chris- | 
tians. A.D. 548 it was taken by Chosroes, king of Per- 


Check evil’s power, 
sia, who massacred the inhabitants and reduced it to | 
| 


And in thy guileless heart plant virtue’s fadeless flower 
ashes. Four years afterwards it was rebuilt by Justi- | 
nian : and in the year 574 Chosroes took it a second time, | 
and destroyed its walls. A.D. 588 it suffered a dread- | 
ful earthquake, by which upwards of sixty thousand | 


Youth hath a thousand dreams 
As false as they are fair: 
And womanhood’s sad season brings 
The stern reality of things, 
Too oft the blight of care ; 
For man deceives 
And woman grieves, 


persons perished. It was again rebuilt, and again was || 
exposed to new calamities. In the year 637 or 638 the | 
Saracens took it: in 966 it was re-taken by Nicephorus || 
Phocas : four years afterwards an army of one hundred || 


; a. When passion plucks th’ flow’r, and scatters all its leaves. 
thousand Saracens besieged it without success; but af- | : P 


terwards they subdued it, added new fortifications, and | May no euch lot be thine, 

made it almost impregnable. This city was the first | My loved and only child ; 

object to which the crusaders directed their efforts. | Nor guilt’s remorse, nor sorrow’s ruth, 
They held it from A.D. 1098, till it was taken and de- | But wedded love and holy truth 
stroyed in 1268 by the sultan of Egypt, who demolished | Preserve thee undefiled ; 

its splendid churches, and put most of the inhabitants || And when life’s sun 

to death. It has, ever since, lost its reputation and || Its course hath run, 


magnificence, and has groaned under the dominion of | Be thy departing words—‘ My God, thy will be done,” 
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THE DEMON’S CAVE. 


Original. | such was their terror of this cave, that none could be 

THE DEMON’S CAVE. '|induced to pass through the valiey after sunset, without 

— company ; hence it was shunned by young and old, and 

Tue following tale is verbatim, as it was written by Miss | called the ‘‘ Demon’s Cave.” where they believed de- 

Grorce Ayn Humpurey SHersurne, aged fifteen years, and | : 
daughter of Col. Joun Suersurne of Washington City. The | 
production will compare, in the eye of the discerning reader, | 
with many compositions of maturer writers. There is little 

pleasure equal to that of introducing youthful genius before an a young man of superior mercantile talents, whose 


intelligent public, and we deem ourselves flattered by being | father, a gentleman of easy fortune, had some years be- 


made the medium of communicating this, which is only one of | ¢.,, mysteriously and suddenly disappeared, and hav- 
several similar traits of precocious talent exhibited by Miss Sher- i i 


Seiten w. w.s, | ig always with him considerable sums of money and 
~ || valuables, it was generally supposed and believed was 

““Anp do you really think so, Frances,’ inquired | robbed, murdered, and his body secreted, as no account 
had ever been heard of him, and Charles, his only son, 


mons held their nightly revels. It was on an excur- 
sion to this cave that Clara proposed they should pro- 
ceed, accompanied by Charles Wilmore, who was 


Clara Barton, looking up from a piece of embroidery to 
her sister who was reclining on a couch, gazing out on |, was acknowledged as heir to all his estate bordering on 
the long avenue leading to the mansion, as expecting 1 that of Lord Barton, who soon after left the country on 
‘important business, and was now daily expected, hav- 
ing made a large fortune. 4s Frances predicted, Charles 


some one’s arrival—‘‘ do you really think so?”’ 
“Yes, most assuredly I do, Clara, and I Lave a pre- | 
sentiment that this much talked of excursion of yours, | arrived, and brought with him George Clifford, an old 


forbodes no good.”’ | friend and school-mdte, whom he accidentally met in 

Clara Barton was the eldest of two daughters of Lord | New York, and persuaded to return with him, for a 
Stanley Barton, who married early in life a lady of short time, on a visit to the country where they had 
superior accomplishments and great beauty. After her passed so many hours in boyhood, and whose estates, 
death, which took place about two years from giving formerly, were not far distant from each other. George 
Clifiord was about the same age as his friend Charles, 
of manly and gallant bearing—of high sense of honor— 


birth to Frances, he emigrated to this country, five 
years previous to the American Revolution. His large 
and spacious mansion was situated on a declivity which | rare talents, but with modest pretensions. His father— 
overlooked the noble Hudson, with a view of the dis- || supposed to be dead—was once a wealthy merchant, 
tant Catskill Mountains, and about a day’s ride from |, but had retired on a beautiful estate near the Highlands, 
West Point. His extensive grounds and parks were | often visited the father of Charles, and were on very 
well stocked with game, and his greatest delight was | intimate terms, but unfortunately, a few years back, was 
when following his hounds in the chase, accompanied induced to buy largely on speculation, with a friend in 
by a few choice table friends, who were always wel-|| New York, which failed, and consequently became a 
come to his known hospitality. Clara Barton, the | ruined man. Soon after this, he was suddenly missed, 
eldest daughter, was one who could justly be called | which, together with the mysterious absence of Mr. Wil- 
beautiful, both in figure and face. She was gay and more, a short time previous, caused very great excite- 
volatile in her disposition, and if any project entered |mert through the country, and as nothing could be 
her head, however diffigult, she immediately set about heard from them, it was supposed that Mr. Wilmore 
accomplishing it, without considering the consequences | was drowned in coming up the Hudson from New York 
which might arise from so doing; while her younger | in a pleasure-boat, which was rumored he had _ pur- 
sister, Frances, who had just arrived at the age of eigh-| chased, and it: was stated by one individual who 
teen, might be taken for the eldest, as a deep melan- jcould not be found afierwards, that he saw him 
choly had, for eighteen months past, settled on her |leave the wharf ona certain morning, in a new boat. 


sweet countenance, caused by the protracted absence of || Although rewards were offered, Mr. Wilmore was never 
Charles Wilmore, who, on leaving the country, expected | heard from. George Clifford supposed, and many were 
to return in six short months, and had now been absent || induced to believe it, that his father, in consequence of 
two years, but was expected home that evening, as a his unfortunate speculation and ruin, had, through mor- 
letter from him indicated, which she still held open in | tification and pride, left the country—then on the eve 
her hand, while the short dialogue mentioned above was of a disturbance with England—and gone to Canada, 
going on, relative to an excursion which the active and | where he formerly resided. Under this impression, 
romantic mind of Clara had projected, and who only | George visited the provinces—was absent some months, 
waited the arrival of Charles Wilmore to put in execu- |, and not hearing anv tidings of him, returned and pub- 
tion. About three miles from the mansion of Lord lished an advertisement in New York, stating his fath- 
Barton, there was a valley, surmounted on either side er’s sudden and mysterious absence, and offering a libe- 
by mountainous cliffs. At the termination of this val- 
ley, there was an extensive pool of water, deep and tion, either if alive or dead; then giving up all the 
dark in appearance, which had an outlet under one of ‘estate and effects of his father to his creditors— 
the cliffs, to a place yet undiscovered. Immediately’ which he was permitted to hold for a time—and re- 
over the pool, a cave appeared hollowed by nature, in ceiving from them a small sum of money as a balance 
the rock, and was supposed by the country-people to due his father, retired into a neighboring state and 
have been a place, in former times, of dark deeds, and , commenced the practice of the law with great success ; 


ral reward to any one who could give him any informa- 
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so much so, that when Charles Wilmore met him in New || 
York, he was then on his way to his native Highlands | 
for the purpose of making arrangements with the then || 
owner of his late father’s estate, for the purchase, but | 
was induced by the strong arguments of Charles, to 
make him a short visit, and he would then accompany | 


him and use all his influence, with that of Lord Barton, 


to effect the praiseworthy object of buying the paternal 
estate, and settling once more on the noble Hudson, on 
whose waters they had both, from boyhood up, made | 
so many pleasant excursions. On their arrival at Lord 


Barton’s splendid mansion—to which Charles insisted | 
on going, before he visited his own estate—such was 


Charles’ great anxiety to see his betrothed Frances, | 
that, George—who followed in silence to the drawing- | 
room and witnessed the happy meeting between Charles | 
and Frances—would not have been introduced, or even | 
thought of, for some time, so engrossed were ail his | 
feelings, had not the eye of Frances, and the blushing 
cheek, made him turn to see the cause, when, after a 
hearty langh and many apologies, Charles, in his usual | 


easy manner, formally introduced his friend to Frances 
and Clara, who just at that moment cume tripping in || 
to welcome Charles, and such was the gaiety of Clava, || 
and the thousand questions put to Charles and his| 
friend, that George soon felt himself quite as easy as if 
he were once more in his own halls. In the evening, | 
Lord Barton joined them, and though advanced in| 
years, still retained his upright, stately walk, and with) 
his usual smile and graceful manuers, warmly welcomed || 





Charles—thanked him for the compliment of first visit- | 
ing Barton Park ere he had seen the sturdy oaks of his I 
own delightful residence—was doubly obligated for in- | 
tcoducing his friend without any formality, and hoped ! 
they would endeavor to kill time as well as they could}, 
while remaining at the Park, and not depend on him|| 
altogether for amusement, especially while he had two/|| 
such gay young substitutes, bowing to his daughters. | 
Soon after, Clara being called from the room, and as || 
Lord Barton was pointing out to Clifford the distant | 
scenery from the window—the advantage of good eye- | 
sight, and the pleasure of sporting, etc. etc., Frances | 
and Charles stole out by an opposite glass door that || 
opened into an extensive garden, where all was silent, | 
save the murmuring of the evening breeze through the 
lofty pine, in whose branches were heard the cooing of 
the fond turtle doves, and the plaintive song of the 
whippoor-will, calling to his absent mate. Charles was | 
the first to break the protracted silence, by asking 
Frances if she remembered the conversation which | 
passed between them the last time they were in the 
grove. 

“Yes, Charles, well do I remember it; but why do 
you ask ?”’ 

‘ To learn, after so long and unexpected absence, if 
your heart still beats the same, Frances.” 

‘Is it possible, Charles, you can for one moment 
doubt, or harbor a thought to the contrary, after your 
warm welcome this evening ?” 

“Oh, pardon me, dear Frances, pardon me for thus) 
wounding your feelings, but remaining away so long, | 
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full eighteen months longer than I had promised you at 
parting, I must confess I had doubts, if I should again 
be received as your acknowledged lover, and future hus- 
band.” 

Frances leaned her head upon his shoulder and 
wept. Charles supported her to a rustic seat, but soon 
recovering from her happy feelings, reminded him of 
the heavy dew that was falling, and her wish to return 
to the house. On entering the parlor, they found Lord 

Sarton had retired, and Clara and Clifford engaged in 


| . ° ° 
_an animated conversation on knight-errantry and Ama- 


zonian exploits which had occurred centuries ago. 
**Come, come, my runaways,” exclaimed Clara, “ I 
cannot have you wandering about the old grove like two 


evil spirits in a haunted castle, at this time of night, 
and you, Charles, have not spoken scarcely two words 


to me since your return, and for such want of gallantry, 
I shal! sentence you to pass one whole hour in my com- 
pany, to hear what you have to say for causing Frances 


| so many sleepless nights of late.”’ 


‘‘ That sentence is as easily endured as inflicted,” 


} replied Charles, laughing and bowing; then taking her 


hand, he led her to the window-seat where Frances was 


” 


already seated. ‘‘ Now mistress Judge, I will begin. 


‘Stop, stop,” said Clara, playfully putting her hand 


over Charles’ mouth—* wait till you have heard what 
a romantic excursion I have projected, and only waited 
for two such gallant knights as you and your friend, to 
act as my aids in putting it in execution. I intend to 
visit and explore the far-celebrated ‘Demon's Cave '— 
force an entrance, and take peaceable possession of all 
we find, and on our return, divide equally the spoils 
which may be found secreted there; what say you, 
Charles, will you go as my shield-bearer?”’ 

“ With all my heart; it will be an honor which I can 
not too highly appreciate, but I do think, Clara, Clifford 
will fill that enviable situation with more knightly bear 
ing, and I resign, theretore, the? appointment to him, 
while Frances and myself will be the humble followers, 
and act as a reserve, in time of need. What say y 
Frances ?”’ % 

“Oh, I have not so much curiosity, I confess, as 
Clara, in hunting demons, Charles, but—”’ 

‘“No buts about it,” exclaimed Clara, “ it is all se¢- 
tled, and go you must, and I promise you the first de- 
mon we capture, to make him your slave for life. So, 
on to-morrow we set out, and as it’s growing late, our 
guests will be shown their rooms. John,” said Clera, 
as the servant appeared, ‘‘conduct these gentlemen to 
their chambers; so good night, good night. Come 
Frances,’’—and away she went, dancing to her room, 
singing, ‘‘ good night, good night, my dearest,’’ little 
imagining the horrors which the coming morning would 
unfold. 

The Sun rose in cloudless majesty, and his rays shone 
brightly in Clara’s chamber. She was up, looking 
anxiously at the beautiful prospect which caught her 
raptured gaze. The foliage sparkled with the dew-drops 
like diamonds; the lark was soaring aloft; the lambs 
were skipping about on the distant hills, and the milk- 
maids were wending their way through the meadow, 
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following the tinkling of the cow-bell, and all nature 


appeared happy. Clara left the window, knelt down 
by the bed-side and prayed inwardly. 


heavy and deep sigh escaped her as she took the hand 


She arose; a 


of the yet slumbering Frances, but arousing herself 


from this momentary fit of sadness, she awoke her sis- 
ter, saying with a smile, 

“Come, come, Frances, jump up; this is no time to 
be sleeping; remember your presentiment is to come to 
pass to-day, or we shall set you down as no prophetess. 
Come, come, only see what a beautiful day we shall 


. : ” 
have for our long-contemplated excursion to the cave.” | 


At that word, Frances shuddered and buried her face 
in her hands, but recovering herself before Clara ob- 
served her, seid, “ True, Clara, | had forgotten it, and 


have a great mind now to remain at home.” 


No, no, Frances, that must not be; you have already 
promised Charles, so do not, at this time, appear so 
whimsical in his eyes.” 

* Well, let it be so, then. 
pen—and again a slight shudder of sadness passed over 


I'll go, let what will hap- 


her face—as Charles is to be my protector.” 


Their toilet by this time being finished, they left their | 
chamber, and descending the broad stairway arm in 
arm, to the breakfast-room, Frances looked inquiringly 


around, and seeing no one but her father, ran, and put: | 


| 


| 
j 


ting her arms around his neck, kissed him and wept. 


“ Why, why, what is all this about ?” sail Lord Bar- 
ton }—" what—only last night as sprightly as a young 
fawn, and now weeping like a love-sick maid ; fie, fie, | 
Frances ; come, come, you know you are for an excur-| 
sion this morning, with your mad-cap sister, and God 
only knows what will be the end of it. ‘ Demon’s Caves ’ 
indeed, for young ladies; well, well, you all have my | 
consent, so amuse yourselyes as you can, and I'l! keep 
house till you return.” 

“Oh! Pa,’’ said Frances, ‘1 do not—’’ 

Here she was stopped by Clara, who, running up to 
her, took her Ivy the arm, saying, ‘‘ Come to the garden 


and let us find our young knights; and while walking 
fast up the alley, they, on turning some thick shrubbery, 
all suddenly met, face to face. ‘Good morning, good | 
morning,’ were the quick salutations of each. 
“ A fine day this for hunting demovs,” said Charles, 


laughing, ‘is it not, Frances ?”’ 
‘Why should we wish to hunt demons,” said Clif- 


inwardly tells me not to go. 
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ah, the bell summons us to breakfast, so let us be in 
| and not keep our dear father waiting for us.”’ 

“Well, Clara, it shall be just as you say; we are un 
der your command for this day, at least,” said Charles, 
bowing and smiling at Frances—who with tears in her 
| eyes looked another way—“ and at what time will your 
| dear ladyship set off.”’ 
| “Atten o’elovk, precisely, we leave the Park,” an- 
_swered Clara. 


| 
| 





The breakfast passed without one word being said, 
alluding to the excursion, for Clara with uncommon buoy- 
ant spirits kept up a lively conversation with Clifford, 
while Lord Barton and Frances were listening to 
As soon as breakfast was 
over they separated to make the necessary preparation, 


Charles’ past adventures. 


| save Lord Barton, who retired to his library to read his 


| 
letters and papers just received that morning from Eng- 


land. 


a stroll in the garden. 


Wilmore and Clifford being soon equipped, took 


} 


“ Charles,” said Clifford, ‘‘ [ have been thinking seri 
ously of our excursion to this ‘ cave,’ and almost came 
to the conclusion not to go; it is not fear, but something 
When it was first men- 
tioned, last evening, by Miss Barton, an inward shud- 
der seemed to come over me; it haunted me in my 
dreams, and you know me too well, Charles, to think 





[ put any faith in dreams, but I dreamt I was in this 


| very 


cave, and wandering about, fell over something ; on 
touching it, | found I had a skeleton hand in my grasp; 
[ dropped it instantly, when the cave, suddenly be- 
| came illuminated, and the skeleton arose with a dag- 
ger in its side; a wild shriek was heard at a distance, 
accompanied with a noise like the falling of heavy rocks ; 
a pale, ghastly figure rushed to the place where I was 
standing, face to face with the skeleton, and cried, Jam 
At that moment the cave seemed to 
shake to its foundations, and loud yells, and hissing 


his murderer 


noises were heard all around; my senses were near 
failing me, and my eyes became dim, but of a sudden, 
new life seemed to stir within me, and throwing off the 
heavy weight which seemed for a moment so oppressing, 
[ looked up, and, oh gracious God, Charles, I thought 
[ beheld my own father standing at a distancé, bleeding, 


jand pointing to the ghastly figure, who immediately 


rushed out of the cave, crying, ‘I am his murderer— 
Again the cave seemed to shake with 
a noise like distant thunder, which awoke me, with 


save, save me.’ 





turd, ‘“‘on so fine a morning, when we are already in | 
Paradise, listening to the swect voices of Angels ?”’ 

Well done, George, at your old school compliments || 
again, IT see. Ladies, you owe him one, so suppose we ! 
poatpone our excursion to day, and put it off till George 
and myself shall first pay a visit to our own ancient: 


elms, to see if they stand in the same old place as form-| 


erly.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Frances, and then—” 

‘Come, come, my gallant knights,” said Clara, quick- | 
ly, ‘so you would prefer charging with lance at rest | 
among old elms and milk-maids, than show your gallant 
bearing in storming a citadel to please your Lady-Love, 
and coming off victors with spoils to lay at her feet ;—_ 





all these horrors on my mind.” 

‘‘Pho! nonsense, my dear fellow ; dreams always go 
contrary; if it should so happen that you found a beau 
tiful girl-captive placed there by some Captain Kidd of 


| modern times, instead of skeletons and murderers, how 


we should laugh, especially if you should make her 
‘Mrs. Clifford,’ of Clifford manor, to which place, 
George, you know we intend to be, the day after to- 
morrow, then, after the business is all settled and over, 
a bottle of old port to seal the contract of purchase, we 
will drink success to dreams and the ‘ Demon’s Cave.’ "’ 

George sighed, and was about to reply, when a sweet, 
silvery voice was heard, ‘Come, come, what gallant 
kniehts indeed, to keep ladies waiting; to horse, to 
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horse, for time is on the wing, and we have much on 
hand ere yon Sun passes the meridian to his bed in the 
Western ocean.”’ 

Charles and Clifford on turning, were, for a moment, 
riveted to the spot on seeing Clara standing on the piazza, 
ready equipped, her Sylph-like figure habited in a black 
riding-dress, a small velvet hat of the same color looped 
en one side with a costly diamond, which shone brilliant- 
ly in the sun’s rays, formed a beautiful contrast to her 
high, and pure-white forehead, and the clear red and 
white of her cheek, with eyes that seemed to look into 
the inmost soul, and now sparkling with uncommon 
lustre, as she, with one ungloved hand playfully flour- 
ished a small riding-whip at Charles, who approaching, 
cried out, ‘‘ Well, Clara, you now look so enchanting, 
that even demons will bow to your shrine, and where 
you go, I will follow like a true knight.” 

“ Aye,” said Clifford, quickly, ‘ so will I, even unto 
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_ing their approach ere descending the rugged and cir- 
| cuitous road leading to the valley. 

| ‘Why, we were about giving you up,’’ exclaimed 
Clara. “ Why such a snail’s pace when we are about 
to immortalize our names in future history. My steed 
took the impatience of its rider, and poor Mr. Clifford 
| was so much exhausted in trying to keep up, that IJ, out 
| of sheer mercy, came to a halt to allow him to recruit a 
| little—is it not so, Mr. Clifford ?”’ 

| “J own for once, that Miss Barton has no superior 
|either in managing, riding or sitting a horse,” said 
| Clifford, smiling and bowing down to his horse’s neck 
“Well, Clifford, now Miss Clara owes you three,’’ 
t said Charles. 


| see, a gust is rising, and we must seek shelter some- 


‘* But look yonder, over yon cliff, Clara, 


where.” 
“Then that shelter must be the ‘ Demon's Cave,’ 





which is near at hand,” said Clara; ‘* for yonder is the 


death.” | dreaded pool spoken of by the peasants, on whose drea- 


} 


‘*Upon my word, gentlemen, observed Clara, “‘ you 
are really knightly in your compliments, this morning, 


I must confess, but as none of us expect much to see | 


Death, or follow him to-day, Mr. Clifford will be let off 
quite easy, and as for you, Charles, to follow where I 
shall go, I much doubt it, and here comes one who will 
not gainsay it,’ as Frances—who had just left her 
tather—approached, dressed as her sister, excepting a 
long black plume which waved gracefully over her shoul- 
der, and with a solemn air, asked Clara “‘ if she did not 
intend to see her father ere she departed.” 

“‘ Nonsense, Frances; we shall only be gone a few 
heurs on a frolic, and you look as solemn as if you were 
about attending a funeral; so come, cheer up, and let 
us be moving.” 

Clifford assisted Clara to mount her palfrey, when, 
with one spring he vaulted on his own good steed, and 
both were soon out of sight. A handsome phzton now 
drew up into which Charles handed Frances, saying— 

“Since it must be so, let us speed on to this ‘Cave 


on Clara.” 
“Charles, I still have a presentiment that this excur- | 


sion, so much talked of by Clara, will turn out no laugh- || 


ing matter; but my mind is made up, and I feel prepa- 
red to meet any thing that may come to pass.” 

Charles turned the conversation by extolling the 
beauty of the scenery, and the pleasant road they were 
on, admiring the sweet scented hawthorn hedge, which 
run for miles along the road, and the lofty pines, as they 
appeared gracefully towering above the dwarf hemlock. | 

‘Charles, do you really mean to enter this frightful 


} 


cave?” 

‘Surely not, Frances, if you do not wish it; but r 
thought your mind was made up—still, since we have, 
gone so far, they will laugh at us if we refuse now; and 
I must confess I have some little curiosity to see the! 
place, and have a little sport with Clara, whose brain | 
seems turned to see its inhabitants.”’ 

A short turn in the road brought them within sight 
of the valley and its precipitous cliifs, also, of Clifford 
and Clara, who had drew up their panting steeds wait-. 





| ded bosom, demons, ’tis said, hold their nightly revels, 
and as we can only approach on foot, we will leave car- 
riage and horses in charge of the servant, and hasten 
for shelter. John—(calling the servant)—obtain the 
best shelter you can find for the horses, and be on the 
! lookout for us, as | intend to take the reins on our re- 


| 


| your greys, for they were really almost asleep when they 
came up.” 

By this time all were ready, and by quick walking 
| soon came to the pool whose bosom began to feel the 
‘coming gust by its dashing against the rugged rocks 


| which bound it on every side. The loud thunder and 


| 


_rain, hurried them on to within sight of the long-drea- 
| ded cave, on seeing which, caused not only Frances, but 

Clara to shudder, for around its dark, deep and dreary 
looking entrance appeared footsteps, as if yet inhabited, 
| and the dismal, hollow sound of the waters breaking at 


the foot of the cliffs, with the loud thunder, caused the. 
of Demons,’ and as speedily return and have the laugh } party to step back a pace in silent dread. 
|} clap more loud than the first, rattling over the dismal 


But another 


| 

| 

| scene accompanied with heavy rain compelled them to 
enter the mouth of the cave for shelter from the fury of 
the storm: even Clara shrunk instinctively closer to the 


1} 
'| side of Clifford as the thunder reverberated through the 


rocky cliffs, and the maddening torrents came rolling 
down their rugged sides. A noise like something heavy 
falling within the cave, and a human groan, as they 
thought, coming from a great distance, caused them 
again to retreat a step. George here gave Charles a 
look which was well understood. Frances all this time 
stood leaning her whole weight on Charles, almost to 
falling. Clara, observing it, said— 

‘‘ Come, Frances, cheer up—cheer up, the storm will 
soon be over. See, the sun is out again, and I assure 
you none of your evil predictions will be fulfilled, so 
cheer up, cheer up, and do let us see what’s here.”” On 
saying which, she went in a few feet farther, calling on 
them to come if Frances was able to follow. 

“JT em ready,” replied Frances, ‘‘and you may de- 
pend on my not leaving you now.” 





| turn, and let Mr. Clifiord see the spirit and speed of 


quick flash that followed, with an occasional drop of 


; 
. 
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“ Well said, Frances, that’s my heroine,’’ exclaimed 
Clara; “‘ now my spirits are up for any adventure—so, 
on we'll go.” 

Again a faint noise was heard at some distance within, 
and as Clifford observed it was a fine place for murder- 
ers as well as demons, along deep groan was heard 
close to his ear, and all once more became, as it were, 
rooted to the spot. 

‘For the love of Heaven, Clara, let us leave this 
dreadful place,’’ whispered Frances, at the same time 
taking her by the arm. 

** Not yet, not yet 
yet, I am sure, for it seems fixed on my mind that some- 


We shall make some discovery 


thing human is here,’’ said Clara 


“If so,” quickly replied Charles, ‘‘ we'll soon hunt 
ther out.”’ 

‘“‘T have found a prize, at all events,”’ exclaimed Clif- 
ford, who was a few feet in advance, holding up a pen- 
knife; “look, Charles, your eyes are better than mine: 
it has a pearl handle with some engraving on it.” 

Charles, taking it, moved toward the light to ex- 
amine it, cried out, ‘‘ God of Heaven! it was my father’s 
knife—and his name is here engraved.’’ Another long 
and deep groan was heard which appeared to come from 
a greater distance than the last. ‘‘By Heaven I will 
find out this mystery, or perish in the attempt,”’ cried 
Charles; and turning to Clifford, whispered—“ Your 
dream may not prove a mere phantom of the brain,— 
and this mystery we will and must solve.” 

‘What say you, ladies,”’ said Clifford, “ shall we. 
conduct you back to the carriage and return home, or 
will you remain with us in our further search ?”’ 

“T have no woman’s fear,’”’ observed Clara, ‘‘ my 
mind was,made up ere I left home, and it is as yet un-. 
changed. Frances can return if she is so disposed, as 
her nerves may fail her.”’ 
“No,” said Frances, ‘I have said I would not leave | 


you, and with you I will remain till we are once more 


seated by our dear father.’ 


: i] 
“Well, as our minds are made up, we will lose no! 


time but make another move,” said Clifford to Charles, 
who was still intent on examining the penknife. 


“Tam ready, and may God guide us,” said Charles, | 


“that some further token of my departed father may 
be found.” 

They had now proceeded about fifty yards from the |! 
entrance, and found themselves in a large and irregular 
room: in the centre stood atable of rough stone, on it 
was a bottle which had been used for a candlestick ; on 
the floor were broken bottles, a rusty knife-blade, a 
broken conch shell, a small powder-horn and a pistol | 
ramrod, with a few broken clay pipes; from the roof, 
which was about twelve feet high, was suspended, by a 
rusty chain, a ship’s lamp covered with dust and cob- | 
webs, a smallcrevice made for some purpose near the | 
top of the cave admitted sufficient light to examine it | 
fully, and they all concluded it must have been formerly i 
a resort for smugglers and pirates. A narrow dark | 
passage led from this room which would only admit of | 
one passing at atime. Clifford was the first to go for-\ 
ward, and, after a little absence, was heard calling for | 


’ i! 
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Charles to follow, for he discovered a light a-head 
They all followed, Charles in the rear to protect the 
ladies, and coming up, Clifiord pushed on, and just as 
he with the party were about entering to the light, a 
sudden rustling noise was heard, and the large aperture 
which admitted the light was darkened for a moment, 
which caused a shriek from Frances and a shudder 
from Clara; neither of whom spoke, but stood like sta- 
tues, supporting each other. 

Clifford, being convinced it was something human 
that darted through the aperture, rushed fearlessly on 
and found himself in another irregular room. Imme- 
diately a loud ery of horror was heard from him, which 
soon bronght them hurriedly to his side. They found 
him leaning with his head against the rough wall, pale 
and speechless, but all were occupied around him as 
not to discover any thing which the room contained that 
caused his death-like appearance, till, on inquiry by 
Charles, Clifford fell on his knees and wept, pointing at 
the same time to a recess opposite—they turned and 
saw plainly written in large legible letters on the dark 
colored wall: 

‘GEORGE CLIFFORD, THE MURDERER OF CHARLES WILMORE, 

A. D. MAY NINETEENTH, 17—.”’ 
Words cannot express the feelings of the party, as they 
stood in speechless agony reading the writing on the 
wall, which was suddenly broken by the report of a pis- 
tol, feiliowed by a deep and agonized groan; they all 


| started—Charles rushed to the aperture in the wall, 


and cried, ‘‘ God preserve us!” and immediately sprang 
out—and what a scene met his gaze! On the ground 
lay an aged man in tattered garments with his grey 
locks dyed in gore: a pistol was grasped firmly in his 
right-hand while his left was thrust in his bosom. The 
ball had done its bidding, for he was a corpse: his long 
beard, bushy eyebrows and emaciated features could 
not be recognized. When Charles, taking the hand 
from his bosom, a paper was found in its grasp, which 
was opened and read as follows : 

*‘ George Clifford was not the murderer of Charles 
Wilmore ; J murdered both in cold blood which I have 


_ deeply repented of, being the tool of a villian, and I 


hope God will forgive me for all I have suffered since in 


this cave. My employer who paid me for the twodeeds 





of horror, was present, and now lives in 

The above was written with a pencil, which was found 
in his pocket, on the spare leaf of a book, and no doubt 
written in haste on first hearing a noise within the cave, 
and probably intended finishing it, by giving the name 
of his employer, had not Clifford, coming so suddenly 
prevented, and fearing probably they were officers of 
justice, chose to take his own life rather than suffer a 
public execution. Charles, on further search, found on 
him an old worn pencil-case, on the end of which was 
engraved letters ‘J. c.;"" he immediately exclaimed: 

‘« It must be so—here has been most foul murder '— 
Yes, both murdered! Oh! would I had never consen- 
ted to have come, for my mind will never rest till the 
destroyer has been found.” 

Clara and Frances looking from the aperture and see- 
ing Charles reading a paper, thinking it too true what 
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they had read on the wall, and they both wept in silence 
till Charles joined them, and handed them the paper 


and pencil-case, requesting Clara to give them to George 


who was still on his knees weeping. On receiving the 
paper and pencil-case, and examining them, he held up 
both hands, exclaiming, with tears running down his 
cheeks: ‘‘ Thank God, my father was not a murderer! 
but has been basely murdered, for this is indeed the 


pencil-case I have seen him often use.” And rising | 


went up to Charles, who was with Frances, and giving 
back the important paper, said, calmly but sorrowfully, 


‘Come, we have seen and learnt enough for one day, | 


thank God, now let us return to Lord Barton to ask his 
advice how to—”’ 

Here he was interrupted by Clara, who called to him 
to see what was rolled up in the recess. Clifford im- 
mediately obeyed, and found under the writing on the 
wall, in a deep recess, something tied up in an old blan- 
ket. It was dragged to the light, and the old rope giv- 
ing way, out rolled a ghastly skeleton, from one of whose 
fingers fell a glittering diamond ring, and between his 
left ribs remained a dagger, causing no doubt his death. 
On the handle was the letter “1.” 

Clara gave a loud shriek, and would have fallen had 
not Clifford caught her. Frances, holding fast to the 
arm of Charles was drawn, more dead than alive, to 


the spot. Clifford pointed to the ring, which Charles | 


took up, and found on the inside—‘ Charles Wilmore, 
1760.’ 

‘“‘ Good God, my father’s ring! and this is my mur- 
dered father !”’ and falling on his knees, wept long and 
audibly over his remains. 

All were deeply affected to tears. Clifford stood with 
his face buried in his hands, against the damp wall, 
weeping as if his heart were breaking on this second 
discovery of blood. Clara was at his side endeavoring 
to soothe him, while the gentle and timid Frances, on 
bended knee, was weeping at the side of the afflicted 
Charles, who, with unlift streaming eyes, and lips mov- 
ing seemed to be invoking heaven’s vengeance on the 


unknown abettor in the awful crime. While all was 


thus still, save the heavy sighs escaping from some one | 


of the mournful party, they were suddenly aroused by 
the deep baying of hounds near the front entrance to 
the cave, which was immediately answered by the long 
winding of the mellow horn, which came sounding wild- 


ly from a distance through the cave, and echoing and | 


re-echoing among the rugged cliffs. Again was heard 
the baying of the hounds, now within the cave, and 
quickly answered by the approaching horn; then voices | 
were heard hallooing, and in rushed two old panting 


hounds followed by Lord Barton and servants, all well | 


armed, who on seeing his daughters safe, exclaimed— 
‘God be praised!”’ and: opening bis arms they both 
rushed towards him, and falling on his neck, kisse 
him, and for a moment were speechless: when Clara, 


recovering and whispering to her father, led him to the | 


farther side of the room, Frances still retaining bis arm, 
where she related to him briefly all the particulars since 


" 


Charles, who was now standing looking down on the 
remains of his father, and Clifford, and said on taking 
each by the hands : 

‘“* My young friends, this is the will of God, and while 
bowing beneath the blow, remember that the hand that 
inflicts is all merciful, and that it is God who hath laid 
this rod of bitterness upon you, and by his help we may 
yet discover all.” 

They both pressed his hands in silence, their hearts 
being too full to speak their feelings, on seeing which, 
Lord Barton informed them—‘ That as it was then late 
measures should be taken for the removal of the re- 
' mains then before them, and also for the interment of 


the body without the cave.” 

Calling in the servants, the remains of the father of 
Charles were placed upon an eld oak table, standing 
against the wall, on which was a jug of water, a piece 
of dry bread, a crucifix and an old bible, open and 
turned downwards; which, on Clara taking up, found 
part of the 12th verse, of the 14th chapter of Genesis,” 
marked round with a pencil. In one corner was a heap 

of straw, supposed to be the bed of the wretched man, 
who had, unbidden, rushed into the presence of the 
Almighty, and was buried on the spot where he fell, 
two large stones being placed to mark the murderer's 
grave. 

During this time a servant had been sent to the 
nearest tenant of Lord Barton’s for a conveyance for the 


removal of the remains now lying out on the table, 
|which soon arriving, they were placed on a bed 


| brought for that purpose and all proceeded to Bar- 


| ton Park. The next morning they were taken to the 


| residence of Charles, followed by a large number of 
| 


friends and neighbors, and interred in the old family 
vault. The following day, hand-bills were issued, 
stating the particulars and offering a large reward 
‘for the discovery of the abettor in the horrid crimes, 
_which caused very great excitement throughout the 
‘country at that time; but no discovery was made, and it 
was supposed he was dead, or had fled from the 


country. 

Clifford, who had now been in possession of his late 
father’s beautiful estate on the Hudson, nearly six months 
which he had purchased at a small advance, through 
the kind aid and influence of Lord Barton, and made 
| many improvements thereon, had, at the polite request 
‘of Lord Barton, continued his visits to Barton Park, 
and was always cordially received, more especially 
by Clara, who, since the excursion to the cave, wore a 
| melancholy look, and was seldom seen to smile, except 
when Clifford was visiting the Park. She had a warm, 
devoted heart, but that heart was now another's, though 


| the great secret was closely locked up in her own pure 
q|| bosom ; but Clifford being a good judge of human nature, 


believed Clara loved bim, and had more than once, 
when alone with her, determined to disclose his pas- 
/sion. but the awful oath which Charles and himself had 


| solemnly taken, ‘‘ never to change their situations till 


they left home. He in a low tone bade his servants to| 


retire, but be within call, and walking calmly up to 


* A fugitive and a vagebond shalt thou be in the earth 
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the abettors of their parents’ murderer was discovered,” 
made him relinquish the thought, till God, in his infi- 


nite wisdom should see fit to clear up the horrid mystery. } 


One rainy morning while Clifford was sitting alone in 
his study, pondering on the past events of his life, and 
gazing with intense interest on the miniature of Clara, 
which she had privately presented him in exchange for 
his own, and thinking if ever the time would arrive 
when he could call the original his own, the sound of 
the postman’s horn under his window aroused him from 
his deep reverie, and ere he had time to place the dear 


resemblance of all his thoughts in his bosom, the ser- | 


vant entered with a letter for him, post marked, ‘‘ New 
York ’’—*“‘ with haste,”” sealed with black. On peru-| 
sal, he found it was from the celebrated lawyer, Mr. 
B.,-giving him the important information that Mr. L., 
formerly a merchant, and some years ago connected 
with his late father in a great speculation, had suddenly 


died, leaving him a large property in stocks and money, | 


and from his retired way of living, and having no rela- 
tions, and avoiding al! kind of intercourse with his for- 
mer friends for years past, it was strongly suspected 
that his death was caused by his own hand. He had_ 
also left a sealed packet, with directions to deliver to. 
him in person, and concluded by requesting him to| 
come immediately to New York on the receipt of the | 
letter. 

Clifford ordered his favorite hunter, and with a small 
valise, mounted, and galloped through the rain to Bar-, 
ton Park, and without waiting the usual summons, went 
into the parlor, and only seeing Lord Barton engaged 
in reading a newspaper, walked hastily up to him, and 
begged he would read the letter, giving him in brief 
terms, the contents. Lord Barton, secing the great ex- 
citement of his young friend, pointed to a chair, request- 
ed him to be seated till he retived to peruse the letter, 
and would return in a few minutes. Clara, who, from 
her window had seen Clifford riding in great haste to 
the Park, and with woman's curiosity, wished to know 
what could have brought him in such a rain, descended 
to the parlor as if in search fo something, and only see- 
ing Clifford, who was now standing looking at her por- 
trait, exclaimed, “ Why George, what could have 
brought you over in all this rain?—to look at my por- 
trait !”’ 

‘“‘Oh, no, Ciara; but to see the original ’’—kissing 
her hand—and to tell her that there is now some ray of 
hope of calling her mine for ever.” 

‘Upon my word, George, you certainly have a good 
stock of assurance left, but do tell me what—”’ 

Here she was interrupted by Lord Barton coming in, 
and going up to George, warmly pressed his hand, wish- 
ing him joy, and hoped now, all the mystery would be 


brought to light, and then informing Clara of the par-|| 


ticulars, requested some refreshments to be brought, 
for there was no time to lose, fur George must set off 
immediately for New York. An hour after, he was 
again mounted and advancing with rapidity for the city, 
at which place, after a hard ride and changing horses | 
half-way, he safely arrived, and immediately waited on) 


Mr. B., who received him with much satisfaction 
' 
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| beaming on his countenance, and after a few remarks, 
| asking after J.ord Barton and his family, and his friend 
| Wilmore, he communicated to him all the particulars— 
| handed him an erder for the stocks and money then in 
| the hands of a banker, and hoped the packet, which he 
/gave him, would develope all he wished, which he 
| was requested not to open till his arrival home—Clif 
| ford, after handing Mr. B. a handsome present for his 
_ trouble and kindness, with a wish that their acquaintance 
| would not end there, and after the purchase of a hand- 
| some present for Clara and Frances, set out for home, 
| where he arrived late the next evening after leaving the 
city, determined, fatigued as he was, to breakfast next 
| morning at Barton Park, and there read the contents of 
| the important packet, which he, for safety, on retiring 
(to rest, placed under his pillow. The sun had not 
_kissed the sparkling waves of the noble Hudson, ot 
| gilded the peak of the distant Catskill the next morning, 
ere Clifford was mounted, and far on his way to Barton 
|Park. On arriving there, he found the family just sit 
ting down to breakfast, with Charles for their guest 
He was warmly received; Charles congratulated him 
on his good fortune, and hoped he would not be induced 
to leave the old mansion for a city residence. 

“Never, sighed George; the mines of Peru would 
have no eflect to induce me to leave the home of my 
| boyhood ; here will I remain among those I so dearly 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| appreciate,” glancing at Clara, who was about to speak, 
when Lord Barton rising, said— 

‘“« Ladies, I must be so ungallant in my old age as to 
| deprive you of the society of our guests for a little while,’ 
|and asking George and Charles to follow him to the 
library, they, bowing, left the room. Clifford soon sta- 
ted all that had passed since his short absence, and 
gravely handed the packet to Lord Barton, requesting 
he would read aloud the contents, be they ever so try- 
ing to the feelings. 

With some reluctance he broke the seal and read with 
audible voice the confession of a penitent whose con- 
science allowing him no rest, sought to find itin a prema- 
ture grave. It was a long statement of crime, but only 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
i 
' 
} 
| 


wishing to give that part which relates to this story, it 
is given as briefly as possible. It went on to inform 
| Clifford that his father and himself were formerly in 
| partnership in business, in New York, and after a few 
years, having made sufficient for all their worldly wants, 
| by consent, dissolved; his father purchased an estate 
_near the Highlands, and put the residue of his money in 
stocks. Some few years after, meeting his father, 
| he induced him to join in a very large speculation, 
which involved all he had; in a few months he wrote 
| his father that it had failed, and both were ruined men, 
| Mr. Clifford believing it, and without making any inquiry. 
gave up ali his property to pretended creditors, who 
were his partner's creatures, and were to share a certain 





| part of the booty, etc. Mr. Wilmore, a neighbor and 


| friend of Mr. Clifford, once a wealthy merchant, and a 
very shrewd man in business, hearing of the calamity 
which had befallen Mr. Clifford, called to see him— 
doubted the truth of what had been communicated, 
| and offered to go to New York to make an investiga 
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tion; he did so, and, as he suspected, discovered fraud 
and forgery, and immediately wrote and informed Mr. 
Clifferd of the fact, saying, that he would return ina 
few days in order to have it all brought to light. As 
Mr. Wilmore had made this threat to the individuals | 
concerned, as well as writing the facts to his friend, it 
was at once determined, to save fortune and reputation— 
that he should not again see Mr. Clifford, and on his 
leaving New York, was followed within a mile of the 
‘* Demon’s Cave,” and there, about sunset, was attacked 
and stabbed by an accomplice, already deep in crime; 
the body was taken to the farther end of the cave, and 
there left. Now as one mouth had been for ever closed, 
it was an object to make all safe, to obtain possession 
of the letter inthe hands of Mr. Clifford, and also to 
silence him as they had his friend; to do this, the same 
persons rode in haste from the city, to within two miles 
of the residence of Mr. Clifford, and the hireling sent 
to inform that Mr. Wilmore, on his way home from. 
New York, had, by his horse slipping, fallen to the 
ground, and was so much injured, as to be unable to 
move, and requested he would come to him immedi- 
ately, and also bring with him the letter he wrute from 
New York. Mr. Clifford, without any suepicion, and | 
without saying a word to any one, accompanied the | 
man, taking with him the letter, and as he was told it! 
was at the house of one of his tenants, at no great dis- 
tance, he concluded to walk. On coming to a dark 
grove through which passed a running stream, und as_ 
Mr. Clifford was stepping over, he was felled to the 
earth by a blow on the head, which only stunned him; 
« handkerchief was placed round his throat and stran-| 
gled; his body was then taken to a cavity in the cliffs, | 
near the cave, and put in after securing the letter, stop- 
ping up the place by large stones, but easily found by a 
small cedar in front in an Easterly direction from the | 
mouth of the ‘‘ Demon’s Cave,” about one hundred feet. 
They immediately, on depositing the body, went to the 
city in all haste, and soon after read the advertisement 
offering a reward for the body of Mr. Clifford. The 
accomplice who committed both deeds of horror called 
and pointed out to Mr. L. the reward; money double 
the amount was paid him for his silence, and he com- 
pelled to swear, and sign a most solemn oath that he 
was the murderer, and also to visit the cave with Mr. 
L., which they did, and there wrote on the wall that 
“George Clifford was the murderer of Charles Wil- 
more,’ to mislead any one whose curiosity hereafter 
might carry them there: also, that the accomplice was 
a few years afterwards suddenly missed by Mr. L, who 
supposed he had returned to his own country, as noth- 
ing had been heard of him; also, that as the property 
of Mr. Clifford had been fraudulently taken from him, | 
together with his life—im atonement, all the estate so | 
taken, likewise a large property in stocks and money | 
had been left by Mr. L. to his only eon, etc. ete. Af- 
ter finishing reading much more than is here given, | 
of Mr. L’s former life, Lord Barton proposed that | 
they all should immediately set out for the cave, with 
attendants to recover the body of Clifford’s father. 
George at first declined going till the next day, as his | 
26 
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mind was too much excited, but, at Lord Barton's ear 
nest wish, he set out with them, and arriving at the cave, 
all appeared as they had left it in their last melancholy 
visit. The cedar-tree was seen as described, the place 
found, the stones removed, and the remains of the un- 
fortunate parent of Clifford found; round his neck was 
a chain, to which was suspended a miniature in a gold 
case, on opening which, George identified the pale and 
almost extinct features of his late mother. Clifford 
could not retain his feelings, and wept long over the re- 
mains of his murdered father, which were placed in a 
conveyance, and the next day, without any parade, laid 
in the family tomb. 

One year from the excursion to the ‘‘ Demon's Cave,” 
Charles Wilmore received the hand of Frances, and 
George Clifford the hand of Clara Barton at the altar of 
, in the presence of a few select 





the village church at 
friends. After the ceremony, they each took their pri- 
vate carriage for their future happy homes, Lord Barton 
promising to make each of them a visit once a month, 
and making them promise in return, to pass the Christ- 
mas holidays at the Park. He lived to see his adopted 
country free from the yoke of England, but took no part 
in the troubles that filled the country ; he was respected 
by both parties, and his grounds never suffered by the 
approach of either, although Clifford and Wilmore both 
fought gallantly for the cause of freedom, and were pro- 
moted by the “‘ father of his country,’’ under whose com- 
mand they were at all times, till the peace; soon after 
which, Lord Barton was taken to that “home from 
which no traveller returns,” in a ripe old age, mourned 
by all the surrounding neighbors, and whose charitable 
donations were long remembered by them. 


Original, 
THE FOUNTAIN. 


BY THE REV. J. H. CLINCH. 


A weary wanderer, faint and frail, 
With faltering footsteps sought the shade ; 
No freshness of the Western gale 
Around his feverish temples played , 
No trace of man however rude, 
Appeared to break the solitude. 


With impious curses, on the ground 
He sank to die—but aid was near— 
A simple, but a joyous sound 
Fell in rich music on his ear— 
A fountain’s soft and bubbling tone 
Answered the outcast’s guilty moan. 


Eager he rose, and to his lip, 
Fevered and dry, the gift applied, 
And as he paused the stream to sip, 
Came better thoughts with softening tide— 
E’en as he drank a grateful tear 
Mixed with the fountain’s waters clear, 
And where an infidel he lay 
With humble heart he kneit to pray. 
Boston. 
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THE DIAMOND NECKLACE.‘ 


BY MRS. ANN 38. STEPHENS. 


It was the third night after the removal of the French 
court to Versuilles, that the receiving rooms were thrown 
open in all the magnificence of regal splendor. Music 
breathed low and sweet from numerous galleries, and 
illuminated chandeliers showered light over a throng of 
courtiers glittering with orders, and ladies resplendent 
with ornaments. One, a creature of surprising beauty, 

_ stole quietly through the brilliant crowd, exchanging a 
smile with one, a bon-mot with another, and a courteous 
glance with a third, almost imperceptibly nearing a pri- 
vate door, through which she glided with the bright 
smile still playing like sunlight about her mouth. But 
the instant she was alone it passed away. She drewa 
Jong breath as if relieved from acting a part, and hurry- 
ing down a flight of steps entered the palace gardens. 
Never was there a more splendid scene than here pre- 
sented itself. Thousands of lamps appeared amid the 
deep green foliage of the orangery, flashing over the 
rich fruit, where it hung like globes of burnished gold 
gathering and throwing off brightness. Thousands more 
glimmered thickly along the native branches, lighting 
up the dewy leaver till every shrub and tree se2med 
drooping with fruitage of stars. Here and there an 
illuminated branch shot a prismatic light athwart the 
showering drops of a fountain, or flung a soft brilliancy 
over the statues peopling the flowering thickets, or 

crouching their snowy limbs amid the grass. In one 
direction the eye might rest on a hamlet of rustic cotta- 
ges nestled into a sheltering nook, and half hidden by 
dimly lighted trees; while, scattered in various direc- 
tions, light pavilions upreared themselves, their graceful 
columns wreathed by rare exotics, shaking their cups to 
the night air and making it almost voluptuous with odor. 

The lady of our story hurried through this wilderness 
of light and flowers, till she reached one of the most 
secluded of these fairy temples! After looking anxious- 
ly about for a moment, she opened the door and entered 
a small hexagonal room furnished in a style of oriental 
magnificence. The ceiling and miniature dome was of 
most exquisite basso relievo, while in every second di- 
vision a sash, set with crystalline transparency, opened 
to the ground, draped without by a profusion of breath- 
ing flowers. Suspended from the dome by e@ heavy 
chain of linked gold, an alabaster lamp shed its light 
over a small table of Italian marble, white as snow, 
and almost imperceptibly veined by a soft rose color. 

The lady cast a hurried glance about the ropm, and | 
then threw herself, with graceful abandonment, on a 
pile of silken cushions heaped on the carpet. 

“ Thank heaven, I am alone,” she exclaimed, throw- 
ing a superb arm across the cushion and pressing her 
flushed cheek upon it, regardless that she had shaken a 
cluster of Bourbon lilies, formed of gems, from her tem- 
ple, and that the ostrich feather attached to it lay bro- 
ken, and like a handful of newly drifted snow-flakes, on 


her crimson couch. ‘ Thank heaven, I amalone,” she 





* Altered and revised forthe Ladies’ Companion by the author. 


long.” 
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repeated, half burying her fuce in the swell of her arm, 
and closing her eyes as if weary with excitement. But 
she was not alone, for scarcely had she entered the pa- 
vilion when a white but masculine hand cautiously par- 
ted the passion flowers allowed to trail over the sash 
opposite; and a pair of dark eyes gazed in upon her 
with a passionate earnestness, as an enthusiastic con- 
noiseur might dwell on a favorite painting knowing it 
to be his, or being certain of the power to obtain it. 

“She is a superb creature,” muttered the intruder, 
glancing at her half concealed head, and then at the 
little silken-clad foot hanging in fine relief against the 
crimson cushions, while its fellow lay buried in the fulds 
of her white satin dress, “ and game that loses no charms 
in the pursuit,” he added, leaving the window noiseless- 
ly. The next moment he was kneeling at her side. 

““ Why do you seek solitude, ma belle reine ?”’ he said 
in a low insinuating voice, stealing his hand under her 
forehead, and attempting to raise her head from its 
beautiful resting-place. 

The lady sprung up, and her eyes dwelt indignantly 
on the intruder; but he fixed his look on her with a cool, 
unabashed steadiness, that acted as a spell. The flush 
of anger—nay, almost of Joathing—passed away like 
the rose-tints from a summer cloud, and again the sweet 
practised smile revelled on her beautiful features. 

‘Is it only you?” she said, dropping to her pile ot 
cushions with the grace of that most graceful of all 
creatures, a practised Frenchwoman, “Is it only you? 
i thought it had been—” 

| « His Majesty, you would say,” interrupted her audi- 
tor in a quite jeering tone—* he could not have noticed 
your departure—age produces blindness—this is his only 
excuse, for we cannot suppose even His Highness will 
indulge in another six years of indifference so soon.” 

| Marie Antuinette—for it is of her we write—half 

| sprung from her recumbent position as if a serpent had 
stung her. Now the scornful flash shot to her eye, and 
then away again. She moved one of the cushions, as if 
for her better accommodation, and resumed her position 
with a composure that might have rivalled his own, but 
that a slight, very slight quivering of the voice, told that 
it came from the seat of struggling anger, as she said— 

‘“* Monsieur de Couvion forgets that he speaks of my 
husband and his king, when he mentions Louis of France 
with contempt!” 

“No,” he exclaimed, with more feeling than he had 
yet evinced, ‘‘ No, I can never forget that he is both, so 
long as an improvident and ill-regulated government 
reminds me of the one, and I see the smiles, once mine, 
lavished on him as the other. How can I forget,” he 
continued passionately, ‘‘ when I see him in the careless 
possession of a love once confessedly my own ?” 


"7 


“Tt is false! false as your own heart exclaimed 
the queen, rising slowly to her feet, and speaking in 
that low distinct tone which expresses the concentration 
of deep passion; “I never loved you. If for a mo- 
“ment my heart debased itself in listening to your passion, 
_your insidious serpent-like breathings, it was but for a 


moment; Marie of Austria could not so forget herself 
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“ Marie of Austria must be strangely forgetful, or she | she was far from being a weak-minded woman. In a 
would bear in mind that certain délle/s d’amour have | moment she comprehended the danger of her position, 
passed from her fair hand to my unworthy self; of course Those little playful note, written in the gaiety of her 
every line was too precious not to be treasured as the — heart, still redolent with her favorite perfume, and look- 
life-pulse of her slave,” and with a triumphant smile | ing as if manufactured from rose-leaves—those notes 
curling his haughty lip, he drew a handful of perfumed | she saw might be made the instruments of incalculable 
notes from his bosom; and glancing a half mocking look | mischief, if left in the possession of an enemy such 
at the queen, as he unfastened a braid of her long brown as she knew the man before her would become, 
hair which bound them together, he selected one and | if allowed to leave her presence unconciliated, with the 
dangerous proofs of herimpradence at his mercy. She 
was more than right in her fears. Billets d'amour from 
the queen of France to a member of her court, were 


extended it toward her. 


The queen took the little rose-tinged note with evi- 
dent perturbation, and the blood rushed over her face 


and neck like a flash of sualight on an alabaster vase, ""Safe documents to be abroad, when the nation was 


as its seal—a winged cupid—met her eye. But this swiftly verging toward that revolution, which, like the 
gave place to an expression of intense self-loathing as CUrSe ON Cain, has left a stain of blackness affixed to 


i to _ ie 7 ohaacol ; . " Ne rT 
she proceeded to read the delicately traced lines; her her history which will darken and deepen there, so long 


eyes drooped, and a crimson spot lay burning into each | her name is heard among the nations of the earth. 
cheek, while her figure, but a moment before so upright Phe virtues of a thousand Lafayettes could not bleach 


and proud in its bearing, seemed to bend and become ita shale whiter; the devastations and boasted glory of 


less tall under the load of self-contempt pressing down a Bonaparte but serve to furnish another broad leaf to 
her haughty spirit. After she had learned the contents the sanguinary record. The greatness of her illustri 


of tet tam: che cede hs space of a moment in this ous line of monarchs is overshadowed and rendered 


attitude of self-abasement. unmindful that his exulting “@!™) by the hideous monster of anarchy, that swept its 

self-aba: ’ g J 

eve was reading her changing countenance, and that the dark garment over the whole country, breathing athe- 
) § ; , g gc é 9 at ? ; ; . ; 
thoughts thronging within might not be such as befitted |;'*™ upon her altars—blasting her vineyards—tearing 


her to reveal. At length he spoke, and the sound of his 
voice aroused her to a sense of her situation; but in- 


down her wine-presses, and setting up in their empty 
places guillotines, reeking with the innocent blood it 
thirsted for. France may become more prosperous, 


stant self-possession was beyond her power. 
greater and better, than her sister kingdoms; yet pos 


“The queen of France,” he said, ‘‘ cannot be igno- 
rant that this little bundle of papers places her entirely | 


terity, when they read her history, will shudder as they 
turn to that page which tells of the time when she lay, 


in my power.” 
like an unnatural monster, satiated and drunken with 


“Your power'’” she murmured, as if unconscious of | 


what she was saying. the blood of her own children—of the innocent, the 
a ' beantiful, the young and the helpless—when her temples 
De Gouvion seemed touched by her state of resistless ‘ - € si ; iil thes 
cab. ae . : , were turned into monuments ot shame-—when liberty 
humiliation. In a softened and almost tender voice, he ' ' , : he deli z ¢ ty 
‘ yvecame a base mockery—wWwhen the delicate ties o - 
said—‘* Why do you by such scorn, force me to prove a ; : “4 
; , . ciety were rent and crushed with a fearful hand, and 
my power thus against my wishes? Return the note, | . le l boldly in the hich pl 

, . indecencies were perpetrated boldly in the hi e 
and let it be forgotten that I have been compelled to | | ag pery ’ 5 gh plac ‘ 
: iat . of the nation. At the time of our story the thunder of 
make this unworthy use of it.’’ He extended his hand Ser . 
. , . a this moral earthquake was beginning to be heard louder 
to receive the paper still open in her’s; but as if sud- . 


denly restored to her proud self by the motion, she 
crushed it together, and with a gesture of contempt, 
dashed it down and trampled it into the Persian car- 


and louder each day; but still the court lived on, as if 
ignorant of the warning. Hisses and groans mingled 
with the shouts of the people whenever the queen went 
abroad, and execrations were heaped upon her by the 


t. . ; 
pe . canaille of the metropolis. Her extravagances were 
“ec ’ ; . - = . . 
Thus, ges said, vehemently, “I spurn and defy openly complained of. Grieved and amazed at her 
yer Powe: waning popularity, she had made an effort to regain it 


‘“ ” ; ; “ 
Beware," he retorted, turning pale with anger, “be-| before her departure for her palace of Versailles. Find 


— I rags be tempted en by mak- ing but partial success she naturally drew about her the 
ing these public ;”’ and with a pale compressed lip, he . 


tere - aristocrats of the court; and by the entertainments and 
touched the packet with his finger. 


profuse expense by which she bound them to her, still 

“You dare not!” she replied, ‘‘ and even if you did, | farther exasperated the greater portion of the nation. 
Louis would believe them forgeries.” The knowledge she had gained of the reigning discon- 

“‘T have not to learn how easily the weak king may tent had been gathered from observation, and was ne- 
be duped; but happily for me, the public is neither so cessarily imperfect. As yet none of those about her 
blind, nor so complaisant, nor is Marie Antoinette so had ventured to hint at her unpopularity; but now, 
great a favorite among the secret democrats of France, when suddenly told that secret meetings were held by 
that this precious little bundle would not be gladly re- her enemies, and menaced by one of her own subjects 
ceived on their private council tables.” bo'd enough to break in upon her retirement, she felt that 

The queen shrunk back, evidently startled by his her danger must be imminent, and for a moment shrunk 
threat. Though imprudent and yolatile in the extreme, | astounded from the conviction 
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In seasons of danger and difficulty, Marie Antoinette '| and with his mind entirely engrossed by the refractory 
was a truly great woman, quick to resolve and strong to| ring, he hastily twisted the braid of hair about them, 
execute. Since the last unmanly threat of her persecu-|)and laid them on his knee. Quick as lightning the 
tor, she had been standing with one white hand resting | queen caught them up, and darting to the lamp held 
on the marble table, and her eyes bent to the floor. She | them in the blaze. Imost as quickly he sprang to his 
felt that she had given an imprudent liberty to her feel- || feet, and with an execration, caught her almost rudely 
ings, and collected all her womanly powers to charm | about the waist, attempting to wrest the burning notes 
away the evil. Raising her fine blue eyes from the sha- | from her; but it was too late. She held them on high 
dow of their drooping lashes, she met the earnest gaze | till the blaze enveloped her hand, and as he caught her 
he had been silently fixing upon her, with one of those | wrist to force them from her, they fell iz a shower of 
soft, soul-subduing glances that had so enthralled his 


blackened fragments over the snowy table. 


heart in past years, and a smile, arch and playful, lay} For the space of a minute after this bold act, the 
upon her rich lips, like light upon a ripening pomegra- queen and her baffled lover stood face to face; she trem- 
nate. | bled with over excitement, triumphant, yet half fright- 


‘So you will expose all my old follies unless I go on | ened at what she had done; and he, pale with a terrible 
committing new ones. Well, whether I will or not, we | anger, his lips bloodless, and a dusky flame seeming to 
must be friends ;’’ and she gracefully extended one of | clow through the blackness of hiseye. The poor queen 
the most beautiful hands in France. cowered and shrunk from that malignant look; she felt 

De Gouvion hesitated and looked searchingly in her |! that she had made a deadly, unrelenting enemy, and she 
face for a moment; but her dissembling was perfection; was right. A proud man never forgives the woman who 
not a shadow darkened her beautiful features, and a | haa deliberately exerted the winning powers of her sex 
bright smile of apparent frankness and gaiety lighted to deceive him. Wound his tenderness, arouse his jea 
them into transcendent loveliness of expressions. Con-| Jousy, overwhelm him with reproaches and he may 
vineed of her sincerity, or rather bewildered by the fas- | overlook and excuse all. But make him the dupe of 
eination of her look and manner, he took the extended | any design, let him feel that you have coldly spread out 
hand and pressed it fervently to his lips. your fascinations for a selfish purpose, and he is lost to 

‘And so, mon ami, you really thought me seriously |, you for ever; even if his heart could return to its alle- 
angry, she said, with a rich laugh, that filled the little || giance, it would searcely be worth the having. Buta 
room like the murmur of waters through a bed of vio-!  villian—meet his plot with a counterplot—match him in 
lets; ‘ma for! what a bravo you have become.” finesse—bafile his evil designs, and he is the most mali- 

‘* Forgive me,” he answered in some confusion, “the cious of all bitter enemies. Marie Antoinette knew 
thoughts of your displeasure drove me to desperation.” this to be true, and she quailed under the influence of 

She gaily interrupted him, and glancing at the notes) that serpent-like eye. Not a word had been spoken ; 
in his hand, exclaimed, ‘‘ How you did threaten me) but that look was enough. She turned her eyes from 
about them; but n'importe, Je vous pardonne. Voila!’’| his, and throwing herself on the cushions, buried her 
she added, with another sweet laugh, pointing to the | face in her hands and wept passionately. He looked 
crushed note on the carpet as she glided to her former |, on her as she lay, smiled a bitter malignant smile, pick» 
seat, and throwing one of the silken cushions to her ed up the crumbled note which she had forgotten on the 
feet, playfully commanded him to occupy it. He smiled | carpet, and left the pavilion without speaking a word. 
and was about to seat himself by her side; but with an- 


For some time the queen of France indulged freely in 

other musical laugh she cried— | her tears; then suddenly recollecting that her absence 
1] . 

“ Knee!, kneel, vou are a rebel and must take a new | from the palace might be observed, she sprang up, has- 


oath of allegiance.” tily arranged the cluster ef Bourbon lilies in her hair, 


| 
ithrew the broken feather away, and left the pavilion 


tier gracefully bent his knee to the cushion, and pressed | Passing by one of the fountains, she caught some of its 


Evidently delighted beyond measure, the young cour- 
hia lips with mock reverence to her extended hand. falling drops in her little palm; and after bathing her 
“A tribute for your sovereign! a tribute !”’ eyes returned to the palace, smiling, self-possessed and 

“What can I offer?’ he gallantly answered, again | graceful as she had left it. Among all who filled those 
touching her hand. ‘‘ My heart? but you have rejected | gorgeous apartments not one appeared so gay as the 
that so often!” | queen. They little thought that a new and trembling 

* Any thing—those billet-doux, if you will.” ‘fear Iny on her heart like a coiled serpent, yet it was 

In spite of her efforts to prevent it, a slight tone of | even co. 
anxiety affected her voice, as she made this careless de-|| —[t was eleven in the morning, and yet the aristocratic 
mand. He looked in her face, and a suspicious cloud | and regal inmates of Versailles were buried in sleep 


darkened his brow. She saw it and hastily added— |The palace gardens lay bathed in a flood of light, bro- 


‘No, no, I had forgotten they are your last hope— | ken, under the trees and about the thickets, into irregu- 
but the diamond on your little finger, that will do ;"’ and ‘lar patches of cool shadowing, while here and there 
she held out a taper finger to be circled by the ring. | amid the green branches, burthened with its extinguished 


He attempted to take off the gem she had demanded, i companions, a lamp still flickering on, or a withered 


but it was «mall and came over the joint with difficulty. || garland trailing across the terrace, told of the last 


The package of notes prevented a free use of his hand; | night's festival. All was lone and deserted, except the 
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little pavilion we have already mentioned. There, 
seated on the cushions, still heaped as the queen had 
left them, was De Gouvion; and by his side, with her 
slender hand in his, sat a dark-eyed melancholy girl, 
with a soft madonna cast of features. and an expression 
upon them, as she bent her classical head toward him, 
which could not be mistaken. The young girl had 
poured her heart’s love out recklessly to the man by her 
side. He was talking in a low, persuasive tone, which 
had a kind of enthralling music in its whisperings; still 
he did not look in her face as he spoke; but his eye 
glanced restlessly about the room, or were fastened on 
the marble table, still soiled with fragments of black- 
ened paper. He talked long and earnestly, and closed 
by saying, ‘*‘ You promised, Adeline, to let no opportu- 
nity escape yon, to be ever on the alert.” 

She made no answer, but sat with her hands clasped 
in her lap, and tears rolling slowly down her cheeks. 

‘Why do you not answer, Adeline,” he exclaimed, 
impatiently, “ have I not promised to make you my wile 
whenever this great object is accomplished?” 

‘But you have promised so often before ;"’ she an- 
swered, timidly, raising her swimming eyes to his. 

‘But I will swear now—that must satisfy you;”’ and 
he raised a little crucifix hanging about her neck to his 
lips. 

Adeline’s eye brightened for an instant; then burst- 


ing into fresh tears, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Indeed, indeed, I 
cannot injure her—she is so kind, so good !”’ 

“‘T do not ask you to injure her—have I not told you 
that she will return to her own country, and live hap- 
pily at her brother’s court ?”’ 

‘Are you certain this is all they intend ?”’ 

“* Most certain.” 

And will you forsake that odious Madam Lamothe ?”’ 

‘‘When this object is accomplished—until then I 
shall need her services.”’ 

‘Swear that you will leave her.” 

‘See, I do;’’ and again he kissed the crucifix; then 
holding it to her lips, he said, ‘‘ Now it is your turn— 
promise, upon this, to observe my directions.” 

The poor girl made a motion as if to obey him, and 
then shrunk back irresolute. 

‘Farewell, then,’’ he exclaimed, dropping the cruci- 
fix in her lapand rising coldiy—‘‘Madam Lamothe pur- | 
poses —”’ 

“Stop—oh do not go to her—see, I swear,” she 
cried, bending eagerly forward and pressing the cross to_ 
her lips with both hands. 

‘Promised like my own brave girl,’”’ he cried, return- 
ing, ‘ now go to the palace, and remember to bring me 
intelligence this evening,” and hurrying her to the door, | 
he pressed her hand and returned into the pavilion. 
He had left it on the previous night for the secret haunts | 
of such jacobins as were gathered in the neighborhood. 
There he had forced back the pride of his aristocratic | 
habit, and entered into all their debasing plans, adopt- | 
ing their detestable measures with the avidity of a) 
scorned man thirsting for vengeance. All the night 
long he had been thus employed, and the morning found r 
him as we have related, tempting with empty promises | 
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ing with astonishment upon her. 


the favorite waiting-maid of the queen-—-one whom he 
had torn from the innocent places of her childhood, and 
whose pure spring of affections he had sullied in its first 
gushings. At the time of his first acquaintance with 
Adeline, he was in high favor with the queen; and it 


| was that he might place an unconscious spy over her 


actions, rather than from any pity for the deluded girl, 
which induced him to interest Marie Antoinette in her 
behalf, as the daughter of a deceased friend of his own 
Thus, for several years he had, by a series of trifling at 
tentions to the lost girl, excited a constant hope that hia 
heart would again return to her, while he had easily 
gleaned from her conversation and letters, all the infor 
mation he wished with regard to the royal household. 
But to induce her to become an active agent in betray- 
ing the secrets of her roval mistress, he found more dif- 
ficult than he had anticipated. However, he did suc 
ceed, as our reader is aware; and well satisfied with 
his success, left the royal gardens to prosecute his trai 
torous plans elsewhere. 

After her interview with De Gouvion, Adeline let 
herself into the palace by a private entrance, and has 
tened through several luxurious anterooms to the queen’s 
bed-chamber. She listened a moment, then gently 
opening the door, stole softly through the rich artificial 
twilight, created and mellowed by the heavy purple dra 
pery sweeping over the windows. Casting a wistful 
glance toward the royal couch, she breathed more freely, 
on seeing, through an opening in the curtain, the beau- 
tiful head of the queen, half buried in the frilled pillow, 
with a hand thrust under her damask cheek, and her 
neck-ruffles heaving with the respirations of a quiet 
sleeper. Adeline glided noiselessly to a table covered 
with ornaments hastily cast from the wearer, and thrown 
in brilliant confusion among unread petitions, perfumed 
sonnets, and empty jewel-boxes. She was carefully 
searching among the papers, when the rose-colored dra 
pery was flung suddenly from before the bed, and look- 
ing hastily up, she saw with terror that the queen was 
leaning on her pillow in a half sitting posture, and leok- 
Before she could 
speak the queen exclaimed, more hastily than was her 


| wont—“‘ Mademoiselle Adeline, why do you visit my bed- 
chamber without a summons ?” 


Quick as thought the waiting-woman was ready with 
anexcuse. Taking an ivory casket from the table, she 
held it up, saying, ‘“‘ The jeweller from Paris wished me 
to submit this for your majesty’s inspection; it is a 
necklace of rare diamonds, very beautiful—and he sup- 
posed your highness might wish for the first refusal of 
it.” 

“Bring my dressing-gown!"’ exclaimed the queen, 
eagerly throwing back the silken quilt, and thrusting 
her feet into the slippers of the previous night“ draw 
up that curtain and give me the jewels!” 


Adeline obeyed, and with almost childlike impatience, 
the queen, being hastily robed, gathered her dressing- 
gown about her, and running to the unveiled window, 
through which the sunbeams were pouring, held the 
magnificent diamonds in their full blaze. 

‘‘ Beautiful! beautiful '’’ she exclaimed, eagerly sha- 
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king them about, and the sunlight flashed and sparkled 
over them like a shower of prismatic fire—*‘ They are 
absolutely dazzling—but the price, Adeline—at how 


much does Bossanges value them?” 


“ At sixteen hundred thousand francs,” was the reply. || 


“It is too much—quite ruinous, yet I must have 
them. Who is that at the private door? 
Adeline.” 

The attendant obeyed, and returned, saying that the 
king wished to be admitted. 


Go and see, 


“Certainly,” replied the queen, hastily twisting her 
long, brown hair into a kind of turban round her head, 
and gathering her dressing-gown in graceful drapery 
over her neck—*“ tell his majesty I wait his presence, 
and then bring the young princes hither—their smiles 


must help to purchase the diamonds for me.”’ 


Adeline admitted the king, and then went to perform | 


the queen’s last command. 

Louis had just returned from a meeting with his coun- 
cil, where the discontent of his subjects had been laid 
before him in a host of petitions, which he had no means 
of granting, yet which were couched in terms of com- 
plaint almost insulting. His brow was wrinkled, his 
eye dim, and his whole person careworn and dejected, 
as he entered the queen’s apartment. He returned her 
greeting somewhat stiffly as she advanced to receive 
him, and sighing heavily, threw himself into a chair. 
The queen felt, instinctively, that his mood was unpro- 
pitious for her wishes; and closing the casket on the 
diamonds, she bent over his chair and sought to charm 
away his dejection; but for once she was unsuccessful. 
The gloom darkened on his brow, and shaking off the 
hand which she had laid on his shoulder, he left his seat 
and walked the room in evident perturbation. The 
queen’s fears were awakened by his strange manner. 
The scene of the previous night flashed to her mind; 
and with a sinking dread of some new evil, she demand- 
ed of the agitated monarch the cause of his disorder. 
Before he could answer, Adeline returned with two of 
the young princes. Casting off a portion of his gloom, 
Louis resumed his seat ; and lifting the younger of the 
beautiful children to his knee, circled the other with 
his arm. The queen drew an ottoman to his feet, and 
passing an arm also round the young boy, pressed his 
round cheek to her’s with the affectionate grace which 
was so becoming in her. 

‘‘ Now,” she said, smoothing the little fellow’s hair 
with her hand, and raising her bright face to the king’s, 
“ now, if we were a peasant family, living in a snug 
little cot at the foot of a hill, draped by the vineyards 
which supported us, with a few goats and a garden, how 
happy we could be.” 

“ Would to Heaven we were in so safe a shelter,” 
said the king, fervently, “for then I might gather my 
family about my humble hearthstone, without a fear of 
finding deceit and treachery in its bosom ;” and the un- 
happy monarch bowed his face to his son’s head, and 
a hot tear dropped among his sunny curls. 

“ But, papa,” said the elder boy, raising his face 
anxiously, “if you work in a vineyard like the men] saw 
once, shall IT be king then?” 
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‘‘No, no,” interrupted the other, eagerly, ‘ we'll carry 
grapes on our heads in a pretty basket, just as the little 
peasant-boys do, Monsieur de Gouvion told me all 
about it.” 

Louis hastily arose, and commanded Adeline to con- 
duct the children from the room. He was no sooner 
obeyed than, turning abruptly to the queen, and taking 
a crumpled paper from his pocket, he demanded if that 
was her hand-writing and seal. She glanced at both, 
and instantly recognised the note she had trampled in 
the pavilion the preceding night. The color forsook 
her cheeks, but she did not attempt a denial. 

“They are both mine,” she faltered out. 

‘“‘It is enough,” replied the king, turning away in 
stern anger; but she caught his hand, exclaiming in an 
agitated voice— 

‘“* Louis, do not leave me with this odious note unex 
plained—though it makes me appear guilty, I am not 
so—indeed [I am not—listen, and I will tel! you all, as 
if to my father confessor !"’ 

The king looked incredulous, but suffered her to con 


duct him toa seat. She saw that his suspicions outran 
the truth, and this emboldened and gave her eloquence 
She began with the time when she had come to his 
father’s court, a girl and a stranger, seeking the pro- 
tection of a husband, and spoke of her disappointment 
when cold indifference met her in the place of affection ; 
she passed rapidly over her first acquaintance with the 
Marquis de Gouvion; told how he first ingratiated him- 
self into her favor, by the respectful reverence of his 
manner; how that reverence mellowed imperceptibly 
into pity for her loneliness, and then by insidious de- 
grees verged into the forbidden sentiments of love, love 
under the guise of Platonic friendship; then she had 
been led to answer his letters; and when he supposed 
her sufficiently entangled, his falsehood, his villany 
She 


begged the king to remember how sincerely she had 


had appeared, and she hated him for his baseness. 


met his own affections as soon as they were offered. 
She spoke of her children—her passionate love for 
them—with deep and touching eloquence. She be- 
sought him to bear in mind that she had constantly 
avoided De Gouvion, since the first few years of her 


residence in France. Through her intercessions he had 


| been sent as minister abroad; and when at court, all 


the forms of ceremony had been constantly observed by 
her; this had excited his anger, and he had more than 
once threatened to expose her letter; thus forcing her 
to dissemble her dislike as much as possible. She fin- 
ished by saying, that on the previous evening he had so 


persecuted her with solicitations and threats, that weary 


and disgusted she had sought solitude in the garden pa- 


vilion, whither he followed her, bold in the power her 


letters gave him. The scene in the pavilion was related, 
and every word given with such sincerity and genuine 
truth, that the king could not but believe. The letter 
in his hand was a corroboration of her narrative ; and 
he felt that her imprudence had originated in his own 


early neglect, which had thrown her into the vortex of 


a voluptuus court, without the strong defence of a hus- 


His heart was relieved from suspicions 


band’s love 








* 
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that had eaten into his domestic happiness for years; 
and when the queen stopped speaking, and remained 
with her supplicating face raised to his, wet with tears 
and pale with anxiety—for in the eagerness of her vindi- 
cation she had fallen on her knees before him—he drew 
her to his bosom, and pressed a kiss on her forehead 
more full of affectionate confidence than had ever rested 
there before. 

What a moment is that when the mind is relieved of 
suspicion, when confidence springs into the heart with 
its gush of love, and the soul is tender as if departing 
to a new state of existence. 

For two hours the royal pair remained together, he 
sharing his thoughts and cares with her as he had ever 
done before, and she offering to make any sacrifice that 
promised to win back the confidence of the nation. 

‘*T will do all, yield all,” she exclaimed with enthu- 


siasm, ‘ 


and they must love me, they shall.’ Alas, 
Marie Antoinette had no just knowledge of the French. 

Louis left his queen’s chamber, looking younger and 
happier than he had done for years. His domestic quiet 
was restored; the queen was willing, nay, eager to con- 
ciliate the people, and all must go well. He reasoned 
thus and was happy. Marie Antoinette felt as if the 
light-heartedness of her childhood had returned; the 
confidence of her husband was her’s, and what had she 
to fear from enemies? Her eyes fell on the forgotten 
casket of diamonds and filled with tears, not of regret 
that they could not be her's, but of a touched and swell- 
ing heart, too contented in itself not to wonder that 
they had appeared so desirable a few hours since. 
Summoning Adeline, she gave her the jewels, ordering 
her to tell Bossanges that she should prefer that the 
king should spend sixteen hundred thousand francs for 
aship. Adeline was not surprised at the sudden change 
in her mistress, for she had contrived to become a lis- 
tener to the late royal interview. Her naturally kind 
heart had been touched, and she resolved to take no 
further part in De Gouvion’s plans; but evening came 
—the temptation to see him was great—her appoint- 
ment was met, and need I say how the remainder of her 
resolve was kept? 

Three days passed away. De Gouvion had returned 
to his hotel in Paris, not daring to appear before the 
king after the intelligence Adeline had brought him. 
Among the throng which crowded the gardens of the 
Tuilleries he was sauntering away the morning, as if 
only intent on passing the time, when his arm was 
touched by a slender and delicate boy wearing the king’s 
livery. 

‘‘T am ready,” he said in a low voice, “ where is the 
letter ?”’ 

De Gouvion hastily placed a note in his hand. ‘“ Pull 
the hat more over your ferehead, and walk less timidly,”’ 
he said in a low, hurried voice, and then turned away 
as if afraid of being observed. 

The boy gave a startled look about; then pulling the 


royal livery gained him instant admission; and follow- 
ing a servant up a wide flight of steps, he was ushered, 
unannounced, into the presence of the cardinal, a man 
about forty, heavy in person, with a countenance be- 
speaking high living and good nature, rather than in- 
tellectual superiority. He was in earnest conversation 
with a muffled female, and did not observe the royal 
messenger till he advanced almost to his elbow, and 
with painful embarrassment of manner presented a let- 
ter. The cardinal broke the seal, and his dull features 
instantly lighted up as he turned to the lady, exclaim- 
ing, ‘I can no longer refuse you, madam; here is a 
request from our gracious queen herself; I will go to 
Bossanges directly;” and he jumped up, rubbing his 
hands, and bustled by the royal page, exclaiming, ‘“‘ my 
humble duty to her majesty, and tell her she shall be 
obeyed. Madam Lamothe, you shall hear from me ;” 
and he hurried out of the room with most undignified 
haste. 

The boy started and turned pale on hearing the name 
of the lady. He cast a quick penetrating glance at her, 
as she sat motionless in the corner of a sofa; but his 
curiosity was only gratified by a pretty foot peeping 
from under the folds of a velvet cloak, and a white hand 
gathering the thick veil more closely over her face. She 
sat still, and was evidently waiting for him to depart 
first. He did so, and met the Marquis de Gouvion a 
few paces from the door. His inquiring glance was 
answered by a bow, and the page steppped into a dili- 
gence just starting for Versailles. 

Early the next morning the same page was closeted 
with the cardinal: the ivory casket before mentioned, 
together with a pile of bills bearing the queen’s signa- 
ture, lay on a table; and the prelate was reading a let- 
ter which the boy had just brought him. His face was 
flushed to a deep red, and the paper in his hand trem- 
bled with the delight which was shaking his nerves. 
Hastily interrupting himself, he took up the casket; 
and shuffling it into the boy’s hand, bade him hasten 
with it to the queen. The boy thrust it into his bosom 
and instantly departed, leaving the cardinal to peruse 
his letter, and to wonder how it could happen that the 
queen should, unsought, make an appointment with him, 
whom she had always hated; but that she had done so 
was certain; the proofs were in his hand; and with 
boyish delight he summoned his valet, and prepared to 
give the appointed interview. 

Meanwhile, the page had entered a hotel in a neigh- 
boring street, and hurriedly demanded of an attendant 
if the Marquis de Gouvion was within. He was an- 
swered in the affirmative; and without waiting to be 
announced, rushed up a flight of stairs to that noble- 
man’s room, and throwing down the casket, exclaimed, 

“« Here are the jewels—now my oath is accomplished.” 

“Not quite,” replied the nobleman, drawing the 
panting boy towards him; “ but what a pretty boy she 
makes,” he added, laughing and removing his hat from 


hat over his eyes, hurried through the crowd out of the | a mass of glossy black braids which it concealed. 


gardens ; and turning down the Rue St. Honnore, stop- 
ped at the hotel occupied by the Cardinal de Rohan, a 
prelate, at that time in disgrace with the queen. Tie 


A half suppressed smile dimpled the mouth of the 
blushing counterfeit; and nestling closer to the noble- 
man’s side, she laid her cheek on his arm and mur- 
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mured, ‘Oh, De Gouvion, why do you strive to make 
me more wicked 7—I shall never be happy again.” 

“‘ Nonsense, nonsense, girl,” he exclaimed, playfully 
shaking her head from his arm, “ but come, and let me 
see if my Adeline can play the queen as bravely as she 
does the page ;—in that room you will find every thing 


’ 


necessary for the disguise.’ 
“ But, De Gouvion, I dare not—remember, my hair 
is black, and I am less tall than the queen,” said the 
disguised girl, pleadingly. 
‘No matter—put on false hair, dress it high on the 
head, and the difference will never be observed by that 
blind beetle of a cardinal.” 


Adeline reluctantly withdrew, and in about half an 
hour returned completely metamorphosed, in a full dress 
of amber satin, looped up from her rounded arms by 
strings of gems, and falling from her graceful shoulders 
in capes of wrought lace. Over her borrowed ringlets 
of dark-brown hair, a bird-of-paradise feather swept its 
magnificent plumage; and a superb veil, of the finest 
Brussel’s lace, fell like a mist about her person. De 
Gouvion met her with a feeling of genuine admiration as 
she threw the veil back from her face, now surprisingly 
lovely. The exquisite fairness of her complexion har- 
monized finely with the bright ringlets of her disguise ; 
while a soft color, like that in the heart of the almond- 
flower, broke the whiteness of her cheek; and the tri- 
umph of vanity threw a lively sparkle into her usually 
melancholy eye. 

‘By Heavens! you are scarcely surpassed by the 
woman you represent, though not at all like her,”’ ex- 


claimed De Gouvion, exultingly, “‘and the diamonds, | 


you have won and shall wear them.” 


She bent her head, and he clasped the sparkling neck- | 


lace round her throat; then drawing down her veil he 
led her to a carriage waiting in the street below. As 
the carriage rolled along toward Versailles, the mis- 


guided girl resolutely cast away all thoughts of her er-| 


rand, and drawing near to her companion, nestled her 
little hand timidly into his, and indulged in the deliri- 
ous happiness which his presence created. And should 
she remair with him thus for life, live with him, ever 
have him thus by her side? Her breath came gasp- 
ingly as she thought of it. She could scarcely realize 
that it was not a dream; and yet he had promised— 
nay, sworn to make her his wife that very night. She 
was going then to commit a crime of base ingratitude 
against her benefactress; to dip her soul still deeper in 
evil; and yet, such was her infatuation, that she thought 
the sacrifice too small to purchase the delight of sitting 
by his side, there alone, with her hand in his, and noth 
ing but the pure stars looking down upon them. Alas, 
for the woman whose soul has so lost its anchorage, 


that it turns to an earthly object as toan idol; and doubly | 


alas, when she trusts to find happiness when virtue and 


principle are overwhelmed by the rush of human pas-| 


sion. 
It was near midnight when De Gouvion conducted 
Adeline to a private gate of the palace gardens. ‘‘ Com- 


pose yourself{—do not tremble thus,’ he said, pressing | 
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her hand in his as she was about to pass in, ‘ remem- 
' ber all depends on your self-possession.”’ 

She made an effort to gather courage. ‘‘ Where shall 
I find you after this meeting with the cardinal?” she 
whispered. He mentioned the place. 

“And there you will peform your promise?” she ad - 
ded, almost gasping for breath, so intense was her 
anxiety. 

“* Have I not sworn?” 

“ Yes, yes, I am—lI will be satisfied; and drawing 
her hand from his, she entered the garden, and hurried 
up a broad walk, called the Queen’s Avenue. 

it was a beautiful starlight night, and before she had 

| walked many paces, she plainly discerned the outline 
of a man, whom she knew must be the cardinal, lean- 
ing against a tulip-tree, the spot appointed in the forged 
letter; and punctual to the appointment he supposed 
himself to have made with the queen. Adeline was 
hastening to join him, when the voice of Marie Antoi- 
nette arrested her. She crouched, trembling, behind a 
statue, till the queen, who with her sister-in-law, was 
taking her usual walk before retiring, had passed off in 
another direction; thenshe started up and hurried toward 
the tree, against which the cardinal was leaning. He 
also had heard the voice of the queen; and as the forged 
letter had said, that she would leave her companions a 
moment and render him her thanks for the purchase of 

_ the diamonds, he supposed it to be her when he saw a 
splendidly dressed female approach with the usual air 
and gait of Marie Antoinette, wearing her perfume, and 
sparkling with gems. He dropped on his knees, and 
lost in delight, kissed the hand of the disguised Ade- 
line, and received, with an elated heart, the few words 
of graceful acknowledgment she whispered, and then 
she darted off as if afraid of being observed. Lost in 
an ecstacy of vanity, he remained kneeling in the grass, 
with his eyes following her receding figure, till the flut- 
ter of her dress was lost in the shrubbery; then he left 
the garden without one suspicion that he had not been 
honored with an interview by the queen of France. 

Immediately after leaving the duped cardinal, Ade- 
line hastened to the house where De Gouvion had 
promised to meet her. The street door was ajar, and 
pushing it open, she entered a lighted room on the 
ground floor. There was a slight bustle at her approach, 
and she caught a gliinpse of female drapery, as it dis- 
appeared through an opposite door. De Gouvion ad- 

vanced eagerly to meet her, and seizing both her hands, 
exclaimed, 

| « Bravely done my girl ;—but was he deceived ?— 
| how did the old fool act?” 

| The panting girl could only answer, “It is over, De 
| Gouvion, and now your promise—why are you alone— 


| where is the priest ?”’ 
| Why, how impatient you are,” he answered, smiling, 
“talk no more of it to-night—you are too much agita- 
' ted.” 

|| As De Gouvion replied, the girl turned very pale, and 
drawing her hands from his clasp, exclaimed, “‘ Did 

you not swear to make me your wife this night?” 

] ‘* Even so,”’ he replied carelessly. 
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“Then why do you speak of delay ?” 

‘‘ Because it happens to suit my convenience.” 

‘* And it may suit your convenience to break a solemn 
oath altogether,” she exclaimed indignantly. 

‘‘ Perhaps so, and what then, my pretty termagant?”’ 


Suddenly the young girl became calm, a cool, deter- | 
mined expression shot into her eye, and the little re- 


maining color vanished from her lips. Deliberately | 
unclasping the necklace, she gathered it tightly in her 
hand; and then looking the nobleman steadily in the 
face, said, in the quiet, deep tone of resolution, 


as I live, this string of diamonds, together with all the 
particulars appertaining, shall be in the possession of 
King Louis, before to-morrow’s sun!” 

De Gouvion was evidently surprised and alarmed. He 
at first attempted to pacify her with promises ; but was | 
only answered by the little hand clenched over the jew- | 
els and uplifted threateningly, and that one expression 
—‘ your oath—your oath.” Then he boldly acknow!l- 
edged, that only such ties as existed could ever bind | 
them. No religious vow was recognized by him. He | 
mocked at her faith in an oath, taken in the face of the | 
Most High, and boldly proclaimed himself one of the | 
class of atheists, that like a poisonous plant bas spread | 
its roots from the bosom of France into our beloved 
land, withering and blasting whatever it entwines. 

This blasphemy only served to strengthen his victim | 
in her purpose. She was turning away to put her threat | 
in execution, when the door behind her was softly open- | 
ed, and a female, the matured counterpart of herself, | 
crossed the room, laid her hand on the retiring girl’s | 


| 
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* Patrictism—republicanism—the cause of liberty 
which you have been blindly aiding in procuring these 
diamonds, every one of which shall go to promote the 

| glorious emancipation of our country~the downfall of 
a race of tyrants.” 

“Alas, my royal mistress, what has she done? ex- 
claimed Aceline, ** but I will warn her—lI will confess—" 

““And by so doing, destroy your own sister?” said 
‘Madam Lamothe. 

Adeline stopped—her face changed—her fingers re- 
| laxed their hold on the diamonds, and they fell, a glit- 
‘“‘ De Gouvion, redeem your oath now—this hour—or, | tering mass, to her feet. ‘‘ I am every way bound,” she 
exclaimed in agony of feeling, ‘‘ every way forced to do 
wrong ;”’ then placing her hands against Madam La- 


| mothe, she held her back at arm’s length, and fixing 


her eyes searchingly, on her immoveable features, said, 
** Louisa, as you shall hope for mercy, auswer me truly 
—do you now, or have you ever loved the Marquis de 
Gouvion ?” 

“‘ As I hope for mercy hereafter, no !”’ 

“ And this bond, which you call republicanism, is the 
only tie between you ?” 

“ Ie ia.” 

“Were you acquainted with the false promises by 
which I was won to the obtaining of these?” Adeline 
again inquired, sperning the pile of gems with her foot. 

‘I was—and did the glorious cause, in which we are 
engaged, require the spilling of my own blood, or even 
that of my parents, instead of your weak tears, it should 
be cheerfully poured forth.” 

The mention of her parents turned the channel of the 
oppressed girl’s thoughts. Her heart, her cherished 


shoulder, and leaning her head, whispered—“ Adeline !”’ | hopes, had been wantonly crushed, and her spirit yearn- 
That voice! it thrilled through her heart like the burst | ed toward the home of her innocence as to a haven of 
of a dream-like melody, bringing in its tones—the cot| rest. Her resolution was instantly taken. Without 
on the hill-side—the burthened vineyard—the fountain | speaking, or even looking at her sister, or the astonished 
by the rock—the quiet hearthstone—her gray-haired | De Gouvion, she turned and left the house, found her 
parents, and all that had made the sweet vision of her | way to her apartment in the palace, and throwing off 
childhood. It seemed as if a part of her innocence had | her splendid apparel, dressed herself in a humble suit, 


been returned to her, as she wound her arms convul- 
sively round the stranger, and clung to her bosom scb- 
bing like a sick infant, on the return of its mother. Thus 
she lay for a few moments, and then raising her wet 
face, murmured, in a voice of touching earnestness, 
‘Our parents, Louisa, are they alive? have they for- 
gotten me?” 


‘They are both alive,” replied the stranger, slightly | 


moved. 
‘‘ Tell me, Louisa, tell me truly—do they never speak 


of me ?—oh, sister! sister! if 1 could once more sleep | 


in our little chamber—in our own bed, with your arms 
about me!—But why are you here?” she exclaimed, 
wildly springing from her sister’s bosom; ‘‘ have you, 
too, deserted our parents in their old age ?—why are 
you here in De Gouvion’s lodgings ?” 

“You are mistaken, Adeline,” said the person inter- 
rogated. ‘I am married—I am the Madam Lamothe 
you have so hated.” 

“ And what have you in common with him ?”’ replied 
Adeline, pointing sternly to De Gouvion, who sat coldly 
observing the scene. 

27 


which she had preserved as a relic of home. When 
equipped in her plain attire, she noiselessly left the 
room, and returned in a few minutes much agitated and 
bathed in tears. She gathered up the robe, the veil, 
and the paradise feather, and cast them, a brilliant 
mass, in a corner of the room; then taking a little bun- 
dle of linen in her hand she departed. 


Marie Antoinette had missed her favorite attendant, 
at her hour of disrobing that night; and had been asleep 
about an hour, when a slight noise, as if of the closing 
ofadoor, awoke her. She thought she had been dream- 

ing—that her protegé came softly to her bed-side, habit- 
,ed as a peasant—that she had wept bitterly, and cover- 
ed one of her hands with tears and passionate kigges. 
The queen rose up and looked about—the room* was 
empty—but the hand which had been hanging over the 
| side of the bed, was wet, as if indeed it had been wep: 
upon. The next morning Adeline came not as usual, 
_to the summons of her royal mistress. 

_ Jt was the third night after her departure from Ver- 
sailles, when the returned penitent stood, weary and 
| faint, at her father's door-stone. All was dark in the 
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cottage, for it was near midnight; the stars gathered | 
thickly in the heavens, and shed a cold light on the 
vine which crept over the thatched roof; and the music 
of the passing brook fell soothingly on the wanderer’s | 


ear. Thrice she raised her hand to knock at the rude |! 


door, but each time her courage failed her. She had 
eaten nothing that day; and her heart thrilled with a 
strange pleasure, as she groped amid the dark leaves 
of the vine she had plucked fruit from in childhood, and 
satisfied her hunger with one of its purple clusters. 
With her heart full, almost to bursting, she laid her lit- | 
tle bundle down for a pillow ; and stretching herself on 
the door-stone, slept calmly and sweetly, as she had not 
done for years, dreaming that the murmur of the rivu- 
let, as it gurgled by, was the hushing of her mother’s 
voice. 

Early in the morning there was a stir in the cottage. 
The old peasant had arisen to his daily labor, and his 
wife, an aged woman, broken down with grief and in- 
firmity, was preparing the morning meal. It was a 
grievous sight—that old couple sharing the labors of 
their deserted home, and consoling each other for the 
ingratitude of their children—children who had forsa- 
ken them in their old age; the one for ambition, the 
other for the arms of a stranger. The old man opened 
the door to go out, and there, upon the rough stepping- 
stone, lay his last born, asleep. The rising sunbeams 
were streaming over her in a sheet of brilliancy, bright- 
ening her features and drowning the change years had 
made upon them; her dark lashes lay softly on her 
cheek, and a sweet, contented smile, like that of her 
infancy, was about her mouth. The joyful old man 
grew suddenly strong, and lifting her in his withered 
arms bore her to her mother’s bed. When the poor 
wanderer awoke, her hand was in that of her father; the 
tears of her mother were raining over her face, and her | 


cheeks were warm with kisses. | 
Who will dare to say that there is no happiness for 
the penitent female? 


7” + az ” * * 


When Marie « ntoinette was brought to her shame- 
ful trial, among other charges, that of having artfully 
prevailed upon the Cardinal de Roban to purchase an 
expensive necklace of diamonds, was brought against 
her. It was stated, that she had paid the cardinal in 
bills, bearing her signature, which she afterwards pro- 
nounced forgeries, and had prevailed on Louis to ban- | 
ish the prelate for his share in the transaction. Mad- 
ame Lamothe bent over from the galleries and listened 
to this base charge with an unmoved countenance ; 
while the Marquis de Gouvion sat calmly among her 
self-constituted judges, secure in his villany; for Ade- | 
line, the only witness of their guilt, and the queen’s in- | 
nocence, slept in an early grave, by the side of her pa-| 
rents. 


Ir is easier for large masses to grow worse, than bet- |, 
ter; war, piracy, slavery, party zeal, infect a thousand | 
hearts at once; virtue, like angels, accompanies indi- | 
viduals only. | 


NED JELLY. 


Original. 


THE POISONED JELLY; 
OR, THE COURT LADY'S REVENGE.“ 


Translated from the Spanish. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE queen sat surrounded by her court expecting the 
arrival of Ricaredo. Beside her stood Isabella, who, 
from the moment she heard of the return of the ship, 
had been agitated with many conflicting emotions. Ri- 
caredo was a tall and well proportioned man, and now, 
clad in a superb Milan armor of steel wrought with 
gold, a hat looped up with plumes of various col- 
ors, and costly arms suspended to a richly embroider- 
ed belt: he was compared by all who looked upon him 
to Mars, the war god, returning from victory. Isabella 
saw not his glittering armor; she looked into his face, 
and to her he seemed more as Venus clad in the habili- 
ments of her war-like lover. The hero advanced and 
knelt before the queen. 

“Behold me before you, noble lady,” he said, “ re- 
turned from that cruise undertaken by your will and my 
desire. Upon the death of General Lausac, I, by your 
royal will, succeeded to his command. Soon after, fate 
threw into my power two Turkish vessels, which towed 
behind them a large ship just conquered. These hea- 
ven gave to our hands, for your soldiers fought with 
their usual intrepidity. Lady, in your royal name, I 
sent the Christian prisoners to Spain in one of our barks 
—the other I have brought safely to your shores, and 
with it the conquered ship, which is a Portuguese bark, 
returning from India, bringing millions in gold, in rare 
spices and in jewels. All this, my royal mistress, I lay 
at your feet, asking only from you one jewel, which I 
left in your care, and which was promised to me on my 
return. Think not, lady, I imagine the little I have 
done an equivalent for this treasure—the services of my 
life I offer in exchange for this so dearly prized boon.” 

“Rise, Ricaredo,” said the queen, “believe me, if 
Isabella could be bought, neither this richly laden bark, 
nor all the Indias could equal her merit, so highly do I 
value her; but I give her to you because I have promis- 
ed her to you, and because you are worthy of her. Your 
valor has won her. As you have kept your riches for 
me, I have also reserved this priceless gem for you. 
Isabella is yours. Here she is, and when you wish to 
take entire possession of her, she will, no doubt, show 


/you merey—TI should rather say kindness, for mercy 


should be the queen’s attribute alone. Now goand rest 
yourself. To-morrow I would again see you to hear 
more of your adventures, and see the two Spaniards 
who I hear have returned with you.” 

Ricaredo kissed the queen’s hand, who then retired 
from the saloon. The ladies now surrounded Ricaredo, 
asking him numerous questions and examining his arms. 
Among them was Lefora Tausi, the intimate friend of 
Isabella. 

“« How is it, Sefior, you come armed among us? Did 
you expect to meet anenemy! I believe we are here 





* Continued from page 5. 
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all your friends, except Sefiora Isabella, who being Spa- | 
nish, is, of course, obliged to hate you.” 

*« Entreat her, Sefiora, to be kind to me; for surely 
with such beauty and wit cruelty should not dwell.” 

‘TI must be yours, Sefior, for it is the queen’s de- | 
cree,” said Isabella, “‘and you can then take revenge | 
for all the trouble these compliments cost you.” 

Ricaredo replied in the same spirit, and the lovers | 
felt repaid by the interview for all they had suffered. A 
young girl of the court had amused herself much look- | 
ing at herself in the polished armor of Ricaredo, lifting 
up the shoulder pieces, and unsheathing the sword, at 
last she said to the Senora Tausi—‘‘ War must be a 
very beautiful thing to look at, since armed men appear 
well even in the presence of richly dressed and pretty 
ladies.” 

‘‘You say true,” replied Tausi; ‘‘and as for Sefor 
Ricaredo, one would think him to be the sun come down 


to take a walk in the streets.” 
The young ladies laughed at this, and cast their merry | 
darts at the hero from many directions, at his imperti- 
nence in daring to appear in their presence armed. Soon 
after, Ricaredo took leave of Isabella and her friends 
and sought her parents. He was received with open 
arms by them and his friends, while all London was il- | 
luminated on account of his valorous exploits. The 
parents of Isabella were carried to the house of Clotal- | 
do, who was made acquainted with their relationship, 
but charged to keep it secret from Isabella. The next 
day the ship was unloaded, and it was eight days before 
all its rich freight was taken out. | 
That morning Ricaredo went, according to appoint- | 
ment, to the palace, with his parents and those of Isa- 
bella. The queen sat, surrounded with her ladies, ex- | 
pecting him, and, to please him, requested Isabella to | 
The parents of 


attire herself in her Spanish dress. 


Isabella, gazed upon all the splendor which surrounded I. 


them with much astonishment. Isabella they did not 
recognize, although when they looked upon her, their | 
hearts bounded with an unknown feeling, a mixture of | 
sorrow and joy, for which they could no way account. 
The queen would nut permit Ricaredo to kneel, but | 
bade him seat himself upon a chair covered with satin, | 
which she had caused to be placed for him. This unu- || 


‘me to bring them to England. They are from Cadiz, 


and are people of rank.” 
Hearing they were Spaniards from Cadiz, Isabella 


looked at them and longed to ask them if they knew 


aught af her parents. The queen commanded them to 
approach, and as they drew near the eyes of the lady 
fell upon Isabella. She started, trembled and stopped 
before her. Her father also gazed intently upon her, 
while images of past joy and sorrow thronged through 
hig brain. Confused memories pressed upon Isabella, 
and scenes of other days, in which were mixed the 
forms before her, now crowded to her mind. While 
these three were thus gazing upon each other, perplex- 
ed with doubts and clouded memories, Ricaredo stood 
watching them eagerly while the tears were falling over 


his war stained cheek. The queen observed them with 


surprise, nor could she divine what new emotion agita- 
ted her favorite Isabella. Earnestly gazing upon the 
strangers, she stood, her bosom heaving with her power- 
ful feelings, while her hand was often raised to toss back 
the ringlets which fell over her face and impeded her 


| vision. 


“ Isabella, you can speak to these strangers in their 


_ language,” said the queen, ‘‘ demand of them why they 


refused the liberty offered them by Ricaredo, since 
liberty is equally desired by men and the beasts of the 
forest and field.” 

Isabella, desirous to hear the voices of the strangers, 
to add the testimony of her ears to that of her eye, re- 
peated the queen’s words in Spanish. The foreign lady 
scarcely waiting for her to finish—forgetful of the queen 
and the court around her, rushed up to Isabella, exa- 
mined her neck, where she found a mole by which she 
recognized her daughter, and exclaiming—“ Child of 
my heart! daughter of my soul!’’ fell insensible in Isa- 
bella’s arms. Her husband ran to support her, tears of 
joy and happiness falling down his venerable face and 
bathing his beard, while Isabella, distracted with vari- 
ous emotions, gazed upon her father almost wild with 
happiness. 

The queen, surprised, turned to Ricaredo. “ To you 
we owe this interesting meeting,” she said ; “ but re- 
member, joy will kill as well as grief.” 

Advancing to Isabella, she separated her from her 


sual courtesy in their haughty queen, caused surprise in | mother, and endeavored to compose her. Water waa 
her courtiers, and they began to envy him this high dis- | thrown in the face of the lady, who soon recovered, and 
tinction. The favor of princes is frequently a dart that | kneeling before the queen, besought her pardon for all 


pierces the heart of the envious. | that had happened. 


“T have often heard it said,” whispered one, “ that || 


gifts soften stones.” 


‘‘ Pardon my boldness, royal lady,”’ she said, “‘ but at 
the sight of my long lost daughter, all remembrance of 


” 


‘« Yes, yes,” said another, “‘ Ricaredo has ridden into || your royal presence left me. 
royal favor upon a bag of spices.” || Isabella was interpreter to her mother, and conveyed 

‘True, his seat is made of cinnamon and gold.”’ | to her the queen’s reply, who freely forgave her and con- 

According to the queen’s request, Ricaredo related | gratulated her upon the restoration of her beloved 
the particulars of his cruise, and of the battle, pointing | daughter. She also gave her permission to take up her 
out the valorous actions of several of his soldiers, whom | abode in the palace, where she might always have ac- 
in consequence she promised to reward. He thenspoke | cess to Isabella. Ricaredo anew begged of the queen 
of the captives in the Portuguese ship, and presented | permission immediately to wed Isabella if he were 
before her the parents of Isabella. ‘‘ Theseare thetwo worthy of her, and if not to mark out something more 
natives of Spain, my generous lady,” he said, “ who| for him to do whereby he might merit her. The queen 


anxious to behold your greatness, so earnestly entreated || replied, she was satisfied with him and his exploits, and 


j 
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required no new proofs of his valor. In four days from 
thence the wedding, she said, should take place with 
all the honor due to them both. Ricaredo retired well 
pleased with the hope of eoon seeing his Isabella be- 
yond the power of fate to separate them. Time flew 
on. Not with the swiftness Ricaredo wished, for to 
those who live upon the hope of promised pleasure, 
never think time flies, but rather blame him for his slow 
and lazy pace. The day arrived when the lovers were 
to be united; but in that short time, when he imagined 
the bark of his prosperous fortune was running for the 
port with a favorable wind, there came a rushing tem- 
pest which made a shipwreck of all his hopes, and over- 
whelmed him in a sea of despair. 


CHAPTER V. 


The first lady of the bedchamber, in whose care Isa- 
bella had remained, had one son almost twenty-two 
years of age, called Count Arnesto. Possessed of vast 
wealth, of high rank, and son of the queen’s favorite 
lady, he was haughty and arrogant. The tire of Isa- 


bella's beauteous eyes kindled a flame in the young’ 


man’s soul, and he became desperately enamored with 
her. During Ricaredo’s absence, he had tried every 


means to attach Isabella to him, but had entirely failed. | 


Disdain and repulse, instead of inducing Arnesto to 
desist, only excited Lis obstinate disposition, and deter- 
mined him to persevere in the pursuit of Isabella. The 
return of Ricaredo, and the queen's consent to his mar- 
riage, awoke all his jealous and angry feelings, and 
almost plunged him into despair. He ranto his mother 
and conjured her, if she wished to save his life, to exert 
her influence over the queen to break the marriage of 
Isabella, and join her to him, for if he were not possess- 
ed of her he would certainly kill himself. The mother 
was distressed beyond measure at this declaration, for 
she dared not ask the queen, and she feared for her son, 
knowing his desperate character and determined spirit. 
After a struggle with herse!f she promised to intercede 
with the queen for him; not that she expected her 
majesty would break her word to Ricaredo, but that her 
son should not reproach her with leaving any means un- 
tried to soften the rigor of his lot. 

. That morning Isabella was brought before the queen 
in her bridal robes, which she had ordered to be made 
of the richest stuffs. She was then presented with a 
necklace of pearls, the purest the sea could give, valued 
at twenty thousand ducats; the queen at the same time 
placing on her finger a diamond ring, valued at six thou- 
sand escudos. Every one was gaily dressed and happy 
in expectation of the approaching marriage feast. In 
the midst of this joyous bustle, the lady of the bed- 
chamber entered, and threw herself upon her knees be- 
fore the queen. With tears and earnest entreaties, she 
conjured the queen, as a reward for all her long and 
faithful service, to put off the marriage of Isabella for 
two days. 

The queen, surprised at such a request, demanded 
why she asked this which would force her to break her 
solemn promise to Isabella and her lover. The lady, 


however, persisted in refusing to give her motive, unless | 
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the queen would grant her request. Willing to gratity 
so ancient a friend, and curious to know what had thus 
agitated her, the queen consented to put off the bridal 
twodays, The lady then declared the ardent love which 
her son felt for Isabella, which, if the queen refused her 
to him, would lead him to kill himself or commit some 
desperate deed. She had asked those two days to de- 
vise some means to alleviate her son’s condition. The 
queen replied—if she had not pledged her royal word 
to give Isabella to Ricaredo, she would give her to 
Count Arnesto; but now it was too late, and she would 
not break it for all the world could bring her. This 
reply the lady carried to her son. Raging with love 
and jealousy, he armed himself, and springing upon a 
large and handsome horse, rode up to the house of Clo- 
taldo, and loudly called for Ricaredo. The gay bride- 
groom arrayed for his nuptials, and, surrounded by 
his friends, was on the point of setting out for the pa- 
lace, when he heard himself called. He ran toa win- 
dow and beheld Count Arnesto. 

** Come hither, Ricaredo!” said the Count, “ I have 
something for your ear.” 

“*T listen—say on,” replied the surprised bridegroom. 

“The queen, my lady, required of you some noble 
exploit to win the peerless Isabella. You went and re- 
turned with ship loads of gold, with which you thought 
to merit her; and the queen decreed there was none in 
the court who was more worthy of her than you. But 
in that she has deceived herself. I come to tell you, 
you are not worthy of Isabella, and if you deny this, 
defy you to mortal combat. Come out—I await you 
here.”’ 

**T cannot accept your challenge, my lord,” said Ri- 
caredo, ‘‘on that account—for I own I am not worthy 
of Isabella, nor indeed is any on earth: but for your 
boldness in daring to defy me, I will meet you where 
you will.” 

Ricaredo flew for his arms, and left the house accom- 
panied byall his surprized and sorrowing friends. Some 
one more prudent than the rest, ran to acquaint the 
queen of the intemperate conduct of the Count; and 
her majesty immediately commanded the guards to ar- 
resthim. The captain of the guards made such expe- 
dition that he arrived just as Ricaredo, completely arm- 
ed, was mounting his horse to meet Count Arnesto. As 
soon as the latter beheld the guards, he knew they 
sought him, and raising his voice, he cried: 

“You see, Ricaredo, the impediment which will se- 
parate us. If you wish to fight, you can in future find 
an opportunity—believe me, I shall seek for one, and 
we shall no doubt obtain the object of our present 


’ 


wishes.’ 

“'Tis well,” replied Ricaredo. “I will meet you 
some more fitting time.” 

The captain of the guards advanced and arrested 
Arnesto in the queen’s name. 

“T will go with you,”’ replied the Count, “on con- 
dition you take me into the queen’s presence.” 

The captain agreed to this, and, surrounded with 
soldiers, the Count entered the queen’s saloon. His 
mother, in the meanwhile, had with tears and prayers, 
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implored the queen to have mercy upon her son, and 
attribute his folly to the ardor of his passion and his 
extreme youth. Arnesto hoped to plead his cause, but 
without permitting him to speak a word, the queen 
commanded him to give up his sword, and then sent 
him a prisoner to the tower. All was now in confu- 
sion. Ricaredo was vexed that his marriage was put 


off—Isabella was troubled, and her parents sighed to | 


see their new-found happiness thus sullied. 

“If my royal mistress would hear any council,” said 
the artful lady of the bed chamber, I would advise her to 
put an end to all this distress and confusion, by sending 
the Spanish girl and her parents off, again, to Spain. 
Isabella is a Catholic,” she added, “and none of my 
persuasions have been alike to swerve her in the least 
from her religion.” 

“T esteem her for this the more,” replied the queen. 
“It is right she should not forget the faith of her fath- 
ers. Nor will I send her away, for her grace and beauty 
and goodness have endeared her to all of us. In two days 
she marries Ricaredo.” 

The mother of Arnesto was disconsolable. She saw 
no means to alleviate her son’s destiny. He was lost 
to her for ever. For while Isabella remained in the 
court, he would do something outrageous and anger the 
queen, and ifshe married Ricaredo, Arnesto would either 
kill himself or Ricaredo, or fall in combat with him. 
She turned the subject every way in her head, and there 
seemed no way to save her son except in the removal 
of the cause of all this disturbance. Could Isabella be 
sent from London, her son might recover; this would 
not be. There was one other method, and the mother 
of Arnesto determined to commit one of the most atro- 


cious, as well as the most dastardly crimes which could | 


ever enter the heart of a woman—a woman, too, of 
rank, educated with care and tenderness.—She resolved 
to poison Isabella. When a woman once determines 
to enter the court of crime, she never lingers upon the 
threshold. That very evening she mixed a subtle poi- 


son in a glass of jelly—carried it to Isabella, pressing | 


her with warmth and kindness to take it as a strength- 
ener in her present weak and sorrowful state. The 
guileless girl took the glass with many thanks, and to 
oblige her, ate a little. The countess left the room, and 
soon after, the throat of Isabella began to swell, her lips 
turned black, her eyes dim, her voice hoarse, and her 
breast became oppressed; in fact, she exhibited all 
signs of having taken some powerful venom. The la- 
dies who were present immediately ran to the queen, 
certifying it their opinion the jelly given by Arnesto’s 
mother, had produced these effects. The queen was 
easily convinced of this, and returned with them to the 
hapless Isabella, who was almost expiring. The royal 
physicians were hastily sent for, and inthe meantime the 
queen gave her unicorn powder, and other rare medi- 
cines which princes always keep near them as antidotes 
to poison. The physicians arrived, and requested the 
queen to inquire of the countess what kind of pcison she 
had given. Overcome with terror and remorse, she con- 
fessed her crime, and acquainted them with the name 
of the poison, which enabled the physicians to adminis- 
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ter such remedies, that with the help of God, Isabella 
was soon out of immediate danger. The countess was 
placed in confinement in order to undergo her trial. 
When asked her motives for the detestable crime, she 
replied she thought to do God a service to rid the 
earth of so rigid a Catholic as Isabella, and at the same 
time it would deliver her son from the presence of one 
who had caused him such disgrace and trouble. 

The news of this sorrowful event was carried to Rica- 


redo, who almost lost his senses with grief and rage. 
He flew to her immediately, but was not able to see her 
for some days. At that time, Isabella was pronounced 
out of danger, but the poisonous effeets of the venom 
had deprived her of her eyebrows, eyelashes, and all her 
glossy hair; her soft and brilliant complexion had also 
departed, giving place to a rough, dark, and spotted 
skin. In short, she became so completely changed, 
that from being a miracle of beauty, she was now deci- 
dedly ugly. This, however, made no change in the af- 
fections of her betrothed. He conjured the queen to 
permit her to be removed to his house, where he and 
his parents might watch over her. 

“‘ Tsabella has lost her beauty,’ he said, “ but is not 
the less dear tome. I loved her for her goodness, which 
will ever remain.” 

“You say true, Ricaredo,” replied the queen. “A 
jewel loses not its value although imbedded in rough 
stones and earth. Take her there, Ricaredo—and be- 
lieve me, I sincerely regret 1 cannot deliver this gem to 
you as bright and unharmed as when I received her. 
If, in revenge, you find any alleviation of your suffering, 

I promise you the perpetrator of this base crime shall 
be severely punished.” 

In the generous breast of Ricaredo, this feeling had 
no place, and he conjured the queen to pardon the 
countess. The disgrace into which she had plunged 
herself, was reparation enough, he thought, for her sin. 
Isabella was carried by her parents and Ricaredo to the 
house of Clotaldo; loaded, ather departure by the queen, 
with new raiment and jewels, as a small testimony 
of the love she bore her, and pity for her suffering state. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Two months passed over, and Isabella retnained the 
same. Atthe end of that time, she became stronger, 
the skin came off in patches, and Ricaredo hoped she 
would once more recover her delicate complexion. A 
change, however, had come over the minds of Clotaldo 
and his wife. They regretted they had ever consented 
to the union of their son with one who seemed born to 
bring trouble upon all who loved her. They also repent- 
ed having broken faith with the Scotch lady and her 
friends, and finding Isabella gave no signs of recovery, 

they determined to do their utmost to break the match 
and marry Ricaredo to Clistena, the Scotch girl. Judg- 
ing Ricaredo by other young men, they supposed the 
beauty of Isabella had attached him to her, and now 
that she had lost this charra, they imagined her ugli- 
‘ness and her long illness, had abated the fervor of his 
love. Clistena, in loveliness, was equalled by none 
, but Isabella, and now that she was no longer beautiful, 
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they were sure she would rival the Spanish girl in Ri-|{ were jealous Catholics, and even she agreed to re- 


caredo’s heart. 

In a few weeks Clistena arrived at the house of Clo- 
taldo, accompanied by a large train of servants and 
friends, and radiant with youth and beauty. The heart 
of Ricaredo sank within him when he saw Clistena ar- 
rive. He knew, at once, the machinations of his pa- 
rents, and feared a separation from Isabella. Most of 
all, he dreaded the effect of her arrival upon Isabella, 
in whose weak state the shock might be fatal. He in- 
stantly flew to her room, and found her still in bed, her 
parents sitting by her. 

“Isabella! beloved of my soul!’’ he said, earnestly, 
‘listen to me, dearest. My parents, led no doubt, by 
a mistaken wish for my welfare, have invited here that 
Scotch girl to whom I was once affianced. She is here ; 
and they think by her beauty to efface thy image from 
my heart. It is too strongly stamped there, Isabella. 
Not the impression of thy charms, for my love was 
never of that sensual kind which worships a lovely ex- 
terior. No, Isabella! I loved thee for thy many vir- 
tues—thy gentleness—thy goodness. Wert thou ten 
times more ugly than this poison has left thee, I still 
should worship—adore thee. Give me then thy hand.” 
Receiving the thin, trembling hand which was placed 
wondering and sorrowing in his, he pressed it, continu- | 
ing—*‘ by the Catholic faith taught me by my fathers, | 
and enjoined by our Holy Pontiff, which faith I profess 

and sincerely believe !—by that true God who hears and 
sees us new, I promise, oh Isabella, my beloved, never 
to wed any but thee, and to take thee now for my spouse, 
and finish the ceremony when and where I most conve- 
niently can. Thou art my wife, now, Isabella, and death 


” 
alone can part us. 
The parents of Isabella looked on in astonishment, 


while the unfortunate bride, too much aflected to speak, 
covered Ricaredo’s hand with kisses, and with tears 


and broken words, promised to be his, and to consider 


him as her husband. Ricaredo sealed his faith with a 
kiss upon that discolored forehead, which he had never 
touched when it shone in its unsullied whiteness. The 
parents of the bride, with tears and words of gratitude, 
pressed together the hands of the new married pair, ad 
ding a fervid blessing for their future happiness. 
Ricaredo could not endure the thoughts of a violent 
opposition to his parents, but had recourse to strata- 
gem. When they offered to send Isabella and her pa- 
rents to Spain, he advised them to go, and he would 


follow them as soon as he could, possibly. 
«¢ Wait for me in Cadiz or Seville,” he said, “ and if | 
I am not there before two years pass away, think me | 
dead, for Nothing else would keep me from you.” 1 
“Isabella replied, “I will not only wait two years, || 
Ricaredo, but my whole life, for I am thine, and shall | 


? j 
) 
| 


, ; ; 
only live in expectation of seeing thee. | 


According to his plan, Ricaredo informed his parents 
he could not in conscience break his troth with Isabella, 
until he had obtained the Pope's absolution of his vows. | 
With much difficulty Ricaredo gained permission to | 
depart. This plea of religious scruples at last had 
their weight with his and Clistena’s friends, who 





main at his house until he returned. That day Clotaldo 
repaired to the palace to obtain the queen’s permission 
_for the departure of Isabella for Spain, for the purpose 
of trying the effect of her native air. Atthe same time, 
her majesty gave him ten thousand escudos of gold for 
| her favorite, and told him she had punished her wicked 
/enemy by depriving her of her place at the palace, and 
forbidding her to appear before her, while Count Arnesto, 
for his intemperate conduct, was sentenced to two years 
banishment from England. To make her voyage as 
pleasant as possible, the queen sent for the captain of 
a Flemish bark, about to sail for Spain, to whose care 
| she confided Isabella and her parents, charging him to 
see they possessed every accommodation possible. The 
next day the Spanish strangers called to take their leave 
of the queen, and to thank her forall her gracious kind- 
ness to their daughter. She dismissed them with gold 
_and jewels, and other indications of her good will—ex- 
| pressing her sorrow at the departure of Isabella, in 
_which she was joined by the court-ladies, who now 
feared no rival in the altered beauty. 


That evening, the unfortunate Isabella was taken on 


board of the ship with her parents. Clotaldo and all 


| his family really loved the genile girl, and shed many 


tears at her departure. Clistena almost repented the 


selfish step she had taken in proposing to send her 


away, and to make every reparation in her power, loaded 
the party with comforts for their voyage, with embraces 


and kisses, and many charges to write often. Ricaredo, 
fearful of betraying his feelings, and thus leading his 
| parents to discover his duplicity, had left the city on 
pretense of joining a hunting-party, and was thus spared 
the pain of seeing his beloved depart. The Flemish 
bark set sail with a fair wind, and soon was out of 
sight of that soil where they had been so loved and so 
injured, FE. R. 8. 
T'o be continued. 


Original. 
SCENES FROM A NEW PLAY, ENTITLED 
MARIAN. 


BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON. 


Eilen. Come, Marian, this sunset is most fair— 

Come, let us wander in the garden walks, 

And end our converse there. 
Marian. ( Without.) I come, dear girl. 
(Enter Manian. 
El. Of what was our discourse ? 

Mar. Of those odd things, 

Whom fickle maids, they say, do sigh for, try for, 

Yet when secured, do grievously abuse. 

Of husbands, spoke we. 

El. Yes: and, Marian, 

Believe me, there’s no jesting in my thought, 

When I do tell thee I would never love. 

For where's the end of loving? It were well, 

Indeed, to love, were love to be returned 

With love and constancy; but never yet 
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Saw I the man I’d trust beyond my sight, 
Nor loug within it. 

Mar. Ah, fair man-hater ! 
I'll pledge a penny now, thy little heart 
Doth knock against thy conscience, that cries ‘shame,’ 
Atsucha story. If thou never yet 
Hast seen the man to trust beyond thy sight, 
Ne’er have I seen the woman, who did rail 
At man, who did not man devoutly love, 
Or stood not on the border of love’s sea, 
O'erjoyed to leap at slightest beckoning. 
Of which art thou ? 

Fl. Of neither, pesterer. 

Mar. Well, let us end not here our argument. 
If thou would’st never love, what would’st thou do? 
Would’st never marry ? 

El. Would I marry? Yes: 
Be sureI’d marry; but no jot of love 
Should urge me to the act. ’Twill be my care, 
When cringing lovers press their lying suits, 
To mark me well, who hath, to back his cause, 
The heaviest purse and proudest title too. 
These are a husband’s chiefest attributes 
In my esteem. Be sure, some small account 
I'd take of person, carriage and of parts— 
That it might shame me not, when he should cry 
“ My lady!” 
The man I'd trust my heart with! 

Mar. Little worth 
So thou dost deem 
All tales of holy and confiding love— 

Ei. But phantasies! 


But for love—ne’er have I seen 


Were such a heart, I ween. 


Mar. And placid, sweet content— 
Offspring of fond affection— 
El. But a dream! 


Why, what art gazing at so earnestly ? 
Is aught about me strange or wonderful ? 

Mar. I seek to read thy spirit in thy face, 
And find if in thy merriment alone 
Thy tongue doth wag thus idly, or if thought 
Ere this, dear Ellen, 
I have heard others of our sex complain 
Alas! 


The wounded spirit blazons not its wo; 


Be pictured in thy words. 
Of man’s deceit and treachery. 


And those of womankind who most bewail, 
Are oft most cruel; in their very plaint, 
Themselves condemning. Wherefore dost thou droop? 
I did not thee accuse. 


El. Go on! goon! 


Mar. And dost thou dream, dear Ellen, thou could’st ! * 


win 
A lot of happiness in wedded life, 
With thy lone heart uncherished and unclasped, 
By the fond tendrils of confiding love ? 
Never, oh, never would’st thou grasp the prize ! 
Though treasures were around thee and were thine— 
Though thou did’st set thy foot in palaces— 
Though thousands came and parted at thy beck— 
And wishes, half conceived, were realized, 


Ere breathed in words—=still would’st thou sit in gloom | 
Amidst thy riches, as the mountain peak— 
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With dazzling mines and jewels hid within— 
And purest fountains bubbling from its breast, 
To scatter blessings on the plains beneath— 

| Points in its desolation heavenwards, 

Snow capt for ever! We were born to love; 
Man to love woman, and that weaker one, 
To lean for all of happiness, on man; 

Such love is half our being! 


El. Wealth hath power 
To purchase joys— 
| Mar. It cannot purchase aught 


| To fill the void, where love abideth not. 
| Gold hath been curse to woman. 0, how oft, 
| Have sire and mother gazed upon the dross, 
Till it hath charmed their senses, and hath turned 
| The genial stream of nature into ice ; 
| And they have sold their children for its sake— 
Ay, there’s no softer word befits to use ; 
Sold them to earthly misery! How oft 
| Has the fond husband folded to his heart, 
And that wife— 
Doomed by a parent’s hand, that should have been 


The wife his gold has purchased. 


A shield about her, and a guide to good— 
With spirit broken, and with hope destroyed, 
How pines she mid the trappings of her state; 


Or madly nurses the expanding germ, 


For holy purpose planted in her breast, 
| Till it doth shoot in dark and hideous crime! 
_[ tell a common story! 


El. Thou dost seem 
_ To know the tale by heart. 
|| Mar. I do—I do; 


| I’ve conned it well; experience taught it me. 
Sit here and listen to me. Thou dost know, 
| Twice have | wedded—though but once, I’ve lov'’d. 
| My former husband was my father’s choice ; 
| And for his gold was I betrothed to him. 
Mine was the spirit’s desolation then, 
| For could I love him not, though he was kind. 


| Two years we dwelt together; then he left me, 
| And died, abroad in France. I mourned him long, 
} As one doth mourn a friend; and when again 

| I stood before the altar, then were heart, 


| And hand, and all bestowed, and it was rapture 

| To wear the chain of bondage; for I loved. (they rise. 
| But night is hast’ning. See, the sun is down. 

| Go in, dear Ellen; I will come, ere long. 

| T will but look a moment, down the lawn 

| For my long truant husband, and be with you. 


7” ” * 7 ” 
| Mar. What is this ? 
| The postmark’s foreign—Gratz, Vienna, Hamburg— 
|“ To Mistress Branford.” 
(Shrieks and lets the letter fall. 
Ah! it cannot be; 

Reflection tells me, that it cannot be 

From him; but oh, the thought was agony! 
'No—no; kind Heaven hath not in store for me 
Despair so dread and terrible! (Picks up the letter. 
And yet—- 


| 
| I have no friend abroad should write me thus— 












































226 SCENES FROM 


“To Mistress Branford’’—There’s a death-like chill 

Steals through my frame, and I grow weak and faint ; 

And here I gaze upon this folded scroll, 

In fear to open it. Oh, fool am I, 

To let conjecture bow my spirit thus! 

I'll sit and read it. ’Tis his hand—his hand! 

Word—letter—line! 1 know them they are his, 

And they do sear mine eyeballs as with flame ! 

I'll think no more—I'll not conjecture more— 

But I will know my fate, and read the letter! 

There’s date but three months back (Reads from the 
closing part of the letter.) ‘ This is from him, 

Who will soon clasp again his Marian— 

Branford—your own for ever.” He's alive! 

He will be here—to tear me from my home! 

And he my husband! All my brain is fire— 

Yet not a tear will start! Oh, mercy—mercy! 

Let it not drive me into madness. Heaven! 

a ° * * * 7 
Elton. My Marian, I cannot bear this more! 
Mar. (Startingup.) It isadream—a strange and 

horrid dream! 

There is no letter; and I have not lain 
And moaned and wept, till my poor brain hath ached, 
Almost to bursting! Jt is alla dream! 
Speak, Elton—husband; say, ’tis all a dream ! 

Elton. My Marian! 

Mar. That tone—that tearful tone! 
That sad, wan look ; and dimmed and tearful eye! 


Oh! evermore at mention of that name, 
In by-gone days of hallowed happiness, 
Thine eye hath kindled with a brighter ray— 
A gladsome smile hath mantled on thy cheek— 
And the dear word soft stole upon my ear, 
Like thrilling note of gentle melody ! 
And now thou had'st as well said ‘ misery!” 
That tone—that altered tone! 
Elton. Oh, weep no more! 
With strong resolve oppose o’erwhelming wo; 
For we have need of calmness. Marian, 
I've read the letter. 
Mar. And I’m not thy wife! 
Such is thy thought! Thou hast no need of words— 
Thine eye, cheek, action, all proclaim it so! 
No more—no more thy wife ! 
Elton. My Marian, 
A blessed thought has come—a thought from Heaven! 
Whence is this letter? Why so long preserved 
Unbroken silence, if yet Branford live ? 
lt is—it is a forgery! 
Mar. (Grasping at the letter.) Oh, hope! 
No, no—it is the fiat of our doom. 
It was his hand, if ever hand has writ, 
Did trace these characters of death to love, 
To happiness, to life! 
Elton. And our poor child— 
Mar. Ay, our poor child; that pure, bright inno- 
cent. 
I see her now, ere have departed y*t, 
The sunny days of childhood, when her smile 
Should be the echo of unclouded joy— 


A NEW PLAY. 


I see her, sad and lonely, her young heart, 
Chilled by the careless jeers of thoughtless mates, 
Already taught, in life’s unclouded dawn, 
The cold world’s stern injustice. Now she blooms 
In ripened womanhood! She will be fair, 
Most fair—with spirit plumed for lofty flight ; 
For do her mild blue eye and open brow, 
Give glorious promise to a mother’s hope ! 
But, oh! more dread will be the blight of shame, 
When with the pointed finger, and the look 
Of curious pity, shall the whisper run: 
“‘ See where she goes, whose mother was no wife !"’ 
Oh, Heaven, the pang of this! 

Elton. It shall not be. 
Weep not for her, my Marian; no blight 
Shall wilt her guileless nature. Not for me, 
Nor for our child be mourner ; ’tis for thee, 
The bitter tear should fall; it is for thee 
My lip will quiver, and my choking voice, 
Almost deny its office! The foul tongue 
Of slander will assail thee—and thy name— 
Thy spotless name be sullied by the tale, 
Of busy falsehood. They will say of thee, 


| That thou hast lived in sin! "Twill weigh thee down, 


To earth, my Marian. 

Mar. Of what to me, 
Is all the world, that it should have a voice 
To bid me sigh? I never loved it yet, 
Nor feared itever. It hath passed me by, 
With its oft change of sunshine and of storm, 
And I have gazed as one with naught at stake, 
Doth from afar behold the wav’ ring fight. 
It cannot wound me now! The look of scorn 
Will have no dagger, and contempt, in vain, 
May hold her poisoned chalice to my lips, 
So thou, dear Elton, to my soul more dear, 
Than earth’s best treasures, dost approve me yet, 
And he accuse not, there! 

Elten. My wife—my wife! 

Mar. Thy wife—oh, music! music! Would my soul 
Might part from earth, while thrills my raptured sense, 
At that loved, hallowed name! I am thy wife! 

Say yet again, “my wife!’ 
Elton. Oh, Heaven!—my wife ! (He sits. 
Mar. Would death might mark me for his victim 
now! 
Now, while my head is pillowed on thy breast ; 
That breast, so long its sweetest resting-place ! 
Now, while thine arm doth clasp me, and I feel 
The beating of thy heart; ere yet hath come 
The pang of parting! 
Elton. Part—we cannot part ! 
Mar. (Startingup.) No—no! We stood beside 
the altar’s foot— 
The holy priest was there—and as we took 
The vow upon our lips, there came no voice 
To tear us sunder! Who shall break the peace 
| That should not break forever? I am thine— 
I am thy wife! 
| Elton. Thou art—thou shalt be mine! 
Beyond the waters there are happy shores, 
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Where none can come between us and our love; 
And days of joy shall dawn upon us yet. 
Come—let us fly together ! 

Mar. Tempt me not: 

Oh, tempt me not! The love I bear to thee, 
Is all surpassing—but thou know’st ’twere sin 
To longer hold companionship with thee. 
Better to part, and love to perish now, 

Than thou should’st scorn or pity me! 

Elton. My love 

Can know noceasing. Think, my Marian, 
How dread the pain of parting. And our child— 
Say, which shall yield her, should’st thou leave me now? 
Come with our child, and fly! 

Mar. (Struggling with herself.) Ob, Elton! 

Elton. Come! 

The waters wait us, and the sweeping breeze, 
Will bear us onward to some distant shore, 
Where life shall glide unruffled to its end. 
The hours are speeding—Come ! 

Mar. Away—away— 
And leave me, Elton! Love, o’ermastering love— 
The heart’s strong yearning, wrestle fearfully, 
With the decrees of Heaven! With thee is sin; 
Without thee, death to joy. Oh, leave me—leave me! 
Go, ere the sin be on me! 


Elton. Thou shalt fly ! 
Nor laws divine nor human— 
Mar. Leave me—go! 


Nay, speak not, for my heart is iron now, 

And Heaven be blessed for the strength it gives ! 

Farewell, farewell, dear Elton! [BRranrorp enters. 
Elton. Then, farewell! 

Now doubly dear, that thou hast proved thyself 

All pure and stainless. 1 will urge no more. 

One look—one kiss—my wife! 


Mar. My husband! 
( They rush together—BRANnFORD comes between. ) 
Branford. Back ! 


She is my wife. 

Coutp we but have the heart of the wicked laid 
open before us; could we but see how it is torn and 
wrung by the evil passions that harbor within it; could 


we but mark how, even in the strongest and most deter- | 


mined breast; when bent upon evil purposes or enga- 
ged in wicked acts, fear and apprehension go band in 
hand with every deed of evil, while repentance, remorse, 
and punishment follow more slowly, though not less 
slowly, in the distance; what an instinctive, what an 


awful lesson it would be, and how fearfully we should | 
shrink back from the commission of the first crime, as | 


from the brink of a precipice, which once overleapt, 


dashes down over a thousand pointed rocks, even into | 


the gulf of hell itself !—James’ Robder. 


Trere is such an inherent injustice and self-interest 
in the passions, that it is dangerous to follow them and 


Original. 
MATRIMONY AND LETTER-WRITING. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


A man of the world, and a close observer, once said : 
“Whena lady is married, she seems in haste to dismiss 
whatever had rendered her attractive. If she had 
spent ever so much time in learning music, she shuts 
up her piano. If she excelled in painting, she throws 
aside her pencil. If she had fine manners, she forgets 
| them. She forsakes society. She puts an end to her 
early friendships. She has no time to write a letter. 
Ten to one, she grows careless in her dress, and scarce- 


| ly reserves even neatness, to comfort her husband. I 
am myself too sincere an admirer of the sex, to lend a 
‘hand in the demolition of all that makes them beauti- 
} ful.”’ 
| Thus far, the observing gentleman. Now, is his opi- 
‘nion truth or satire? Doubtless, a mixture of both. 
Still, a moiety of the censure, may be resolved into 
praise. That new cares, and new affections, clustering 
around a home, should turn the heart from lighter pur- 
suits, and extrinsic pleasures, is natural if not unavoid- 
able. 
But, this point must be guarded. Nothing, that is 


really valuable, ought toescape. The attractions which 
‘first won the love of a husband, should be preserved, 
| were it only for that tender remembrance. 

| Friendships ought not to be neglected. Correspon 


| dences need not be renounced. Why should our sex, 


| by carelessness, or lassitude throw reproach on a state, 


| for which Heaven has formed them ? 
Do I hear some young matron exclaim, “‘ How can I 
write letters? It is impossible that I should find time 
|to copy them. Besides, I never considered myself an 
| adept in the rules of letter-writing.” 
_ “ Time to copy letters ?”” Who would think of such 
\athing? <A copied letter is like a transplanted wild- 
| flower, or a caged bird. Let the writers of formal 
] treatises copy them as often as they will—let poets dip 
| and re-dip their poems, in the fountain of their brain, 
as deep as Achilles was plunged by his mother—but 
leave that one little “folio of four pages,” free from 
the “‘wimples and crisping-pins” of criticism. Shut 
out, if you will, every star in your literary firmament, 
| that Nature and Simplicity have enkindled, and tole- 


rate nothing there, but right fashionable drawing-room 
lamps, yet leave, I pray you, one single arrow-slit, 
through which the eye of honest feeling may look un- 
| blamed, and let that be the letter which friend writeth 
to friend. 

“ Rules for letter-writing!" What rules can it 
possibly require? We learn to talk without rulese—and 
what is letter-writing buta talk upon paper? It seems 
one of the natural vocations of our sex, for it comes 
| within the province of the heart. It has been some- 
where said, that with women, the heart is the citadel and 
all beside, the suburbs; but that with men, the heart is 
only an outwork, whose welfare does not materially af- 


they are most to be distrusted, even when they appear) fect the principal fortress. According to the anatomy 


to be most reasonable. 
°8 


! of Fontenelle, the weaker sex have one fabric more, in 
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the heart, and one /ess in the brain, than the other sex. 
Possibly, he might have excelled in dissections of the 
heart—from the circumstance, that he was believed by 
his contemporaries to have none of his own. 

“ Rules for letter-writing !"’ Setup the note-book be- 
fore your piano or harpsichord—but insult not the Kolian 
harp withthe spectre of a gamut—and leave the rebeck 
as free as the dancer’s heel. The especial excellence of 
the epistolary art, is, that as “face answereth to face in 


”’ so it causes heart to answer to heart. Let the am- 


water, 
bitious author wrestle as he is able, with the visions of 
frowning readers that besethis dreams, or shrink beneath 
the mace of criticism, suspended over him, like the 
sword of Damocles—but permit ‘us women, now and 
then, to escape to some quiet nook, and hold sweet con- 
verse with a distant friend. Amid the many tavern- 
meals, which the mind is constrained to make—allow 
it now and then, one solitary repast, upon the simple, 
sugared viands that it loved in childhood. Pouring out 
the thoughts, in the epistolary style, has such power to 


confer pleasure, to kindle sympathy, to comfort aiflic- 


tion, tocounsel inexperience, and to strengthen piety,— | 


that is to be regretted when ladies make the cares of 


matrimony an excuse, for neglecting or laying it aside. 


Original. 


THE LOVER’S REPROACH. 


BY R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, LL. D. 


“ Nay, if she love me not, I care not for her. 
Shall Llook pale because the maiden blooms?” 
Or sigh because she smiles, and smiles onothers? 
Not l, by Heaven! I hold my peace too dear 
Tolet it, like the plume upon her cap, 
Shake at each that her caprice shall dictate.”— 
SCOTT’S ANTIQUARY. 


Tutve eyes are very bright, 
Thy eheek is very foir, 
Thy brow like ivory, white, 
And like night, thy raven hair. 
But oh, my false, false tongue, 
And thy yet falser heart, 
With many a pang my soul has wrung! 
lanthe, here we part. 
Thus to the winds of heaven I fling, 
All love for such a fair, false thing. 


I break the spell :—be free ! 
As the wild bird in the air, 
As the billows of the sea, 
The lion in his lair. 
This heart, although its hope be gone, 
It cannot quite forget ; 
For Memory sadly lingers on 
Where its treasures once were set: 
And, spite the peril, ’spite the pain, 
lanthe, it must love again ! 


Bright is the Summer sky, 
With its gorgeous isles of cloud; 
But the storm bursts from on high, 


And the thunder peals aloud: 


> 


KREPROACH. 


Because of that strife to-day, 
Shall we doubt of to-morrow’s shine ? 
If Falsehood dulls the hope to clay, 
Is the spirit less divine ? 
And, because of thy heart’s and lip’s untruth, 


Must / lose my faith in Love and Youth ? 


I think of all thou wert 
When | saw thee, smiling, first— 
When, like a sunbreak, on my heart 
Thy dazzling beauty burst— 
Thy sinless smiles, thy words of worth, 
Thine eyes, like star-gleams, bright, 
The lustre which they scattered forth— 


A very shower of light, 


The spells—now impotent and lost— 
By which my soul was passion-tost. 


| 


If thou had’st died—but no! 
It is a gleam of bliss, 
To think, amid my bitter wo, 
I do not mourn for this ! 
Perhaps I might have borne to see 
Thy beauties fade away— 
As leaf by leaf falls from the tree 
Inthe Autumn’s golden day— 
And as they faded, one by one, 


Prove how my love could still live on. 


Oh, ever more must be 

A gulf between us twain! 

Far let me fly, nor ever see 
Those fatal charms again. 

For if, against thy heart’s deceit, 
My cautious soul were set, 

Truth’s seeming in thy glance so sweet 
Might tempt me to forget— 

Though fainly would I curb the will 

Which, ‘spite the past, might love thee still. 


Had’st thou bat held thy faith, 
Whispered, with hearted will, 

By lips which swore to love to death, 
Mine own thou would’st be, still. 

But now—to lean on such a reed, 
For succor and for stay 








Ha !—’tis her own white hand indeed, 
Which beckons me away! 

All, all are mine—heart, smile and kiss ? 

Tis so, dear love, by this—and this! 


o7o0 
OvO0- 


Liverpool, June 20th, 1 


HOW TO WEEP. 


For the moving of pity, our principal machine is the 
| handkerchief; and indeed, in our common tragedies 
we should not know very often that the persons are in 
distress by any thing they say, if they did not from time 
to time apply their handkerchiefs to their eyes.—Ad- 
dison. 
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NEW STATE HALL, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Tue new State Hall covers an area of one hundred | 


and thirty-eight by eighty-eight feet; and contains four 
stories. The longest side running nearly North and | 
South, the principal front facing West, towards the 
Academy Park, and separated from it by Eagle Street. 
The materials with which the building is construct- 
ed, are brick and stone, and the exterior is faced 
| The ceilings 


with cut stone from Mount Pleasant. 


are arched with brick, which arches support the | 


the floors of several stories, rendering the whole 
lire proof. The roof is covered with copper. The 
walls are made unusually thick, in order to resist pres- 
sure of the internal arches and floors; and additional 
strength is gained by strong iron anchors at each floor, 
running longitudinally and transversely, and firmly lead- 
ed into the external walls. 

The principal and second stories are ornamented, ex- 
ternally, with Grecian antw, which rest upon the pro- 
jecting die of the building, and extend upwards to the 
attic story, and which support the entablature extend- 
ing round the building at the upper termination of the 
two principal stories. The West front is ornament- 
ed by a well proportioned portico, comprising #1x 
Grecian ionic columns, supported by the steps and plat- 
forms at the principal entrance, and surmounted by 
snitable-proportioned entablature and pediment The 


East side is ornamented by a similar pediment, sup- 
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|ported by ante. A neat cornice terminates the at- 
“tie story, surmounted by the parapet, which is intended 
to conceal the roof. 

A hemispherical dome, of sixty feet diameter, con- 
| taining the sash through which the light passes to the 


rotunda, terminates the upper part of the building. 


The basement story contains six rooms ef twenty 


two by thirty-three feet, and two dark rooms of the 


same dimensions, suitable for wood and coal; also, 


| ten by forty-five feet, and an area under the rotunda, in 
the centre of the building, of thirty-three feet diameter. 
| The basement story is fourteen feet high, including the 
larches and floors. The principal story contains six 
} rooms of twenty-two by thirty-three feet, one room thirty- 
| three by forty-seven feet, two rooms thirteen by twenty- 
two feet, two halls ten by forty-five feet, and one hall 
of twenty-two by thirty-three feet, which latter is at the 
principal entrance, and contains the stair-cases; and 
the rotunda, which is thirty three-feet in diameter. 

The second and third stories each contain nine rooms 
of twenty-two by thirty-three feet, a hall of twenty-two 
by thirty-three feet, and iwo halls of ten by forty-five 
feet, and the rotunda of thirty-three feet diameter. 
The principal and second stories, including the floors 
and arches, occupy twenty-two feet each in height; 
the attic story is fourteen feet in the clear. The whole 


height of the building, above the side-walk, at the 





two halls of twenty-two by thirty-three feet, and two of 
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the ground Eastward, increases the height of the 


that any appropriation of the rooms has been made, as 
regards the different public offices; it is probable, how- 


thirty-three, will be required by the comptroller, for the 

business connected with his office ; two will be required 

by the secretary; the attorney-general, the treasurer, 
: surveyor-general, the adjutant-general, register in chan- 
cery, and the clerk of the supreme court, will each re- 
quire one; leaving four for future exigencies of the 
state. The interior will be furnished in a plain style, 
in all respects suited to the purpose of public offices. 
The rotunda has an estrade or gallery extending 
round it at the second and third story floors, which 
is supported by eight stone columns in each story, and 
inclosed by iron railings, to afford the necessary com- 


point, 
GERTRUDE VON DER WART. 


BY THE LATE MRS. HEMANS. 


wife Gertrude, throughout his last agonising moments, with 
the most heroic fidelity. Her own sufferings, and those of her 
unfortunate husband, are most affectionately described in a 
letter which she afterwards addressed to a female friend. and 
which was published, some years ago, at Haarlem, in a hook 
entitled “ Gertrude Von der Wart, or Fidelity unto Death.” 


Her hands were clasp’d, her dark eyes raised, 
The breeze threw back her hair; 


























Up to the fearful wheel she gazed, 


All that she loved was there. 
The night was round her clear and cold, 
The holy heaven above ; 


Its pale stars watching to behold 
The night of earthly love. 


‘‘ And bid me not depart,”’ she cried, 
““My Rudolph! say not so! 


This is no time to quit thy side, 
Peace, peace! I cannot go. 

Hath the world aught for me to fear 
When death is on thy brow ? 

The world !—what means it ’—mine ts here— 
[ will not leave thee now ! 


‘‘T have been with thee in thine hour 
Of glory and of bliss, 

, Doubt not its memory’s living power 
To strengthen me through this! 

And thou, mine honor'd love and true, 
Bear on, bear nobly on! 


We have the blessed Heaven in view, 


Whose rest shall soon be won.’ 


And were not these high words to flow 
From woman’s breaking heart 7— 
Through all that night of bitterest woe 
She bore her lofty part ; 





Tre Baron Von der Wart, accused, though it is believed un-, 
justly, as an accomplice in the assassination of the Emperor || 
Albert, was bound alive on the wheel, and attended by his. 


East side to about seventy-four feet. We are not aware 
| 


ever, that the large room, and two of those twenty-two by | 


munications between the halls which centre at that | 


| 
| 


) 


' 


West front, is about sixty-five fect; the declivity of 


Tue Saxons came into England about the middle of 
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But oh! with such a freezing eye, 


With such a curdling cheek— 


Love, love! of mortal agony 


Thou, only thou, shouldst speak ! 


The winds rose high—but with them rose 


Her voice, that he might hear ;— 


Perchance that dark hour brought repose 


To happy bosoms near ; 


While she sat striving with despair 


Beside his tortured form, 


And pouring her deep soul in j.*yer 


Forth on the rushing storm. 


She wiped the death-damps from his brow 


With her pale hand and soft, 


Whose touch, upon the lute cord low, 


Had stilled his heart so oft. 


She spread her mantle o’er his breast, 


She bathed his lips with dew, 


And on his cheek such kisses pressed 


As Joy and Hope ne’er knew. 


Oh! lovely are ye, Love and Faith, 


Enduring to the last! 


She had her meed—one smile in Death— 


And his worn spirit pass’d, 


While even as o’er a martyr’s grave, 


She knelt on that sad spot, 


And weeping bless'd the God who gave 


Strength to forsake it not! 


OUR SAXON FATHERS. 


| the fifth century. They were pagans; they were a wild 


| and war-like people; brave, rejoicing in sea-storms, and 


beautiful in person, with blue eyes, and long flowing 


hair. 


Their warriors wore their shields suspended 


from their necks bychains. Their horsemen were arm- 


ed with iron sledge-hammers. Their priests rode upon 
'| mares, and carried into the battle field an image of the 
god Irmineula; in figure like anarmed man; his helmet 


crested with acock; in his right-hand a banner embla- 


zoned with a red rose; a bear carved upon his breast ; 


and hanging from his shoulders, a shield on which was 


'a lion in a field of flowers. 


WISDOM AND EXPERIENCE. 


“ Wuen I was a young man,” says John Wesley, “1 


was sure of every thing ; but ina few years, finding my- 


self mistaken in a thousand instances, I became not 
half so sure of most things as before.’’ A process 


something like this operates upon every rational beiog ; 


and hence it is, that as a man grows older he becomes 


‘less violent and dogmatical in politics, and every thing 
! else ; not that he is less ardently attached to the cause 
‘of truth, but because he has discovered that he has 


often mistaken falsehood for truth, and because he has 


| learned to be more moderate in his expectations of un- 


attainable perfection than he was in the enthusiasm of 





youth. 
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Original. 
ESSAY+SPRING. 


BY CHIEF JUSTICE MELLEN. 
SPRING always presents itself to my eye and my 

heart as the most delightful season of the year. It is | 
the season of hope and joy: of smiles and promise: of | 
opening beauty, and the melody of the groves. It at | 
once reminds us of the spring of life and its thousands 
of those sensations which no language can. adequately 
describe. I do not mean the Spring as poets describe 
it, which is generally in too vivid colors, but as it is in| 
fact, when it has fairly commenced its reign of sun-| 
shine and showers and breezes. At this period, if the 
heart does not dance to the joy of gladness, or, at least, | 
awake from its accustomed repose, and join in the gene- | 
ral congratulation, something must be wrong: some | 
feeling must have a home there which ought to be ban- 
ished, or some passion have too much influence, in no 
respect in harmony with the benign operations of Provi- 
dence. I have no very favorable opinion of that man 
or that woman who can look around on the wide-extend- 
ed arrangements of our Heavenly Father, displaying so 
many benevolent provisions for the comfort and happi- 
ness of all living beings, without manifesting gratitude 
and cheerfulness. It is true that we live in a world 
where there is much misery, and where crimes abound. 
These we have abundant reason to lament; but the 
great Dispenser of blessings has not, by any of His 
laws, caused these moral deformities in the world. 
For my part, Iam disposed to speak in kind and re- | 
spectful language ‘of the world we live in, to aid in les- | 


sening its evils and multiplying its comforts. The vio- 
lation of known duty tarnished the loveliness of Eden, 
and blighted the hopes and happiness of its unthankful 
inhabitants. But this is the way we slight our mercies 
and destroy our own peace of mind. In this random 


thoughts and unsatisfied desires, in trying to make im- 
provements in the arrangements and management of 
this world ;—making changes here and trying experi- 
ments there, and rendering things worse everywhere. 

I wish people would learn wisdom—enjoy their bles- 
sings, and be thankful, instead of wearing solemn faces, 

and indulging themselves, the year round, in complaints 
and self mortification, upon the presumption that their 
Heavenly Father can never be pleased with seeing them 

unless in tears and sackcloth. If our world is not a 

good one, man has made it otherwise, and man should 

bear the blame. 

“God never made his work for man to mend "— 

But I am not going to turn preacher; I would merely 

ask all to look around them and see how many delight- | 
ful feelings Spring awakens; what pictures it draws for 

us to see and admire; to notice the wonderful machi- 

nery of Nature, employed in carrying on her peaceful 

and benevolent labors for our substantial good, and, at 

the same time, for our delight. Every thing is so pre- 

pared as to administer to our pleasure as well as profit. 

This we may enjoy if we please, or we may close our 


eyes and our hearts, and refuse so to do. Itis certainly 
true that a portion of mankind are continually indulg- 
ing in melancholy forebodings, and searching the beau- 


tiful map of human life to find something wrong, and, if 


nothing worse, to discover some stains which depre- 
ciate its value. In fact, there are some who can never 
be happy, unless they have some troudle or other on 
which to brood. Such thankless and inconsistent crea- 
tures are a pestilence in society, and should be avoided. 
They are clouds, intercepting the cheering light of 
Heaven. Whatis more sweet than the flowers of Spring! 
and yet they seem not to be necessary in the produc- 
tion and preservation of the seed; but, if they are, it is 
not necessary that they should display such rich variety 
of colors and wonderful fragrance. They seem to have 
been prepared by na/wre, as we express it, merely to 
diffuse their perfume and charm the eye and multiply 
our sources of enjoyment. What mercy and benevo- 
lence are here displayed! Again, how balmy is the 
air! constantly changing to render it more pure and 
healthy ;—useful in sustaining the clouds that send down 
upon us showers of blessing, and, in its motions, waft- 
ing the sweets ascending from the fields, and the blos- 
soms of the garden, in all possible directions, and thus 
regaling the senses. Why these provisions, except to 
gladden our hearts, and teach them to diffuse pleasure 
and sweetness all uround them. Again, if we look to 
the carpet of green which, in the vernal season, is spread 
over the face of the earth, we may well be thankful 
that so soft a color is every where displayed, so accep- 


table to the human eye. What a funeral gloom would 


have surrounded us, had the grass of the fields been 


| black instead of green. Again, what music is sweeter 


than that which is furnished us by the songsters of the 
Spring! and how welcome is it, after a long Winter 
of storms and the contest of the elements. Is thia the 
language of birds, in which they communicate their 
ideas to each other? Do they make this variety of 


manner thousands are employed in the midst of gloomy | sound to express their wants, or their fears, or their 


| joys, or their sorrows? Or do they pour forth their 


notes in the joy of their hearts, and thus teach us to be 
as happy as they are? They have no discords in their 
songs—none of your German excentricities in their 
strains. Their music comes from their hearts and 
reaches ours. They welcome the early dawn with their 
invitations to us-to leave our pillows and join in joyful 
thanksgiving for the new-born day. Spring is the youth 
of the year—its employment is to prepare the way for 
the approaching Summer and its busy scenes and ma- 
turing influences. Both conduct us to the rich ban- 
quet of Autumn, and the sober repose of Winter. Let 
us all imitate the arrangement of the seasons, and make 
each of the successive periods of life preparatory to 
that which immediately succeeds, so that the close may 
be peace. 

Portland, Maize. 

One of the amusements of idleness is reading without 
the fatigue of close attention, and the world, therefore, 
swarms with writers whose wish is not to be studied, 


but to be read. —Johnaon. 
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BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON, 


NUMBER 1. 

Meruinks I hear it uttered—it may be with a pee- 
vish accent—as some one of the many fair readers of 
this magazine, turns over the leaves of the present num- 
ber, and her eye falls on the title of this essay ;—‘‘ No 
thanks to Mr. Snowden for enlisting his services! Here, 
in his very first efforts, does he betray his lack of inven- 
tion; and intrudes upon us a prosing array of time-worn 


apothegms, stale advice, and propositions and conclu- 


sions, as ancient as one’s great grandmother! Enough 


of him !”’ 

Stop! sweet lady! Though that lip be parted with 
disdain, and that finger be already beneath the corner of 
the leaf to turn it over, pause, I pray you, until the ac- 
cused has an opportunity to plead his cause. Let me 
give an account of myself. 

An essay on female education, at the present day, is 
not so easy a task as may be imagined. There are not 
old, established landmarks to direct the essayist on his 
dubious path; for all landmarks are broken up. It is 
not to sail on a smooth and pleasant stream, where 
buovs declare the windings of the current, and from 
every dangerous headland, the light-house sends its 
warning gleam to the eye of the watchful mariner; but 


there are furious rapids and foaming whirlpools and. 


jutting promontories, without buoy or light-house to 
guard and guide. An essay on female education is a 
work to arm tor, cap-a-pié. It calls for combat—for 
valor—prodigious valor! Not that bodily prowess, 
which whilom the gallant knight was prone to exercise 
for his ladye’s charms and his ladye’s favor; but that 
better part of valor—discretion. There are mighty con- | 
tending parties to be overcome or conciliated. There 
are the New Lights—clamorous for equal rights, high 
prerogative, and an erasure of ‘ to obey ” from the mar- 
riage covenant; the Old Lights—willing to abide by 
the past, and make what has been, the rule of what is 


— 
and shall be; and the Moderates—who occupy all in- 


termediate grades of opinion between these two ex- 
tremes. Who shall say that the battle is to be won 
without strife ? 

To abandon our simile; this great question is now 
seriously agitating the community; “ What is the ap- 
propriate sphere of woman’saction?” This affects the 
very groundwork of all discussion upon female educa- 
tion; for, since means must ever be meted to definite 
ends, to produce any valuable results, until it be satis- 
factorily ascertained what education is to effect; all in- 
struction beyond a certain point, must be vague, uncer- 
tain, and to a degree, useless. Expense sheds but a 
misty gleam upon our researches to attain this truth. 
It thus far illumines our path. It assures us, that 
wherever civilization is most advanced, there woman is 
most honored and elevated; but whether honor to 
women was the harbinger or the consequent of civili- 


zation, is a problem yet to be solved. When man 





in particular, found that public and domestic peace was 









was first aroused from the moral and intellectual obli- 
vion of the dark ages, at the first dawning of the new 
and blessed light, we fired him booted and spurred, with 
lance in rest, and sword on thigh, valuing his knight- 
hood as nothing, save in so much as it signalized 
him to be the champion of woman, whose glove he 
proudly wore in his glittering casque, instead of the 
flaunting plume, and at whose shrine he paid an almost 
idolatrous worship. As the light became more and 
more diffused, so woman more and more emerged from 
the degradation to which she had been subjected. 

A demand is now made for a further advance, if it be 
worthy of the name. A jealousy is exhibited of man’s 
assumption and appropriation to himself, of the conduct 
of the machinery of society. Woman demands full 
participation in all political action, and an admission, 
that whatever incapacity she may have heretofore ex- 
hibited for such action, is attributable to defective edu- 
cation. 

Agreeably to our premises that the sphere of woman’s 
action must first be ascertained before any available dis- 
cussion can be maintained upon her education, we shall 
proceed calmly and seriously to a consideration of the 
merits of this question. We have been eager for some 
time—ever since the publication of Miss Martineau’s 
first work; which was at once assumed as their text- 
book, by the advocates of woman's full political exis- 
tence—to say a few words on this subject to our coun- 
trywomen, should a fit instrument of communication 
offer. That instrument is offered now, in the shape of 
this magazine—devoted to the instraction and amuee- 
ment, or in one word, the cause of woman; and with a 
deep, aye, a glowing sense of the great and glorious 
and solemn duties of woman; with the conviction press- 
ing upon us that she has been misunderstood, and un- 
appreciated, and therefore mis-educated ; but equally, 
painfully sensible that there are self-styled reformers 
abroad, who, under cover of redressing her wrongs, 
would teach her to war with her own nature, and would 
blind her eyes to the perception of the highest objects 
of her existence, so far as they have to do with earth— 
we petition for a hearing from woman herself. 

It was too long a practice, even after the recognition 
of woman’s capacity to be something more than the 
slave of man’s pleasures and will, to treat every claim 
for further privileges, set up by herself or her advocates, 
with contempt and ridicule. It is related that the 
women of one of the small republics of Italy, some few 
centuries ago, indignant at their political nonentity, and 
clamorous for a declaration of rights that should pro- 
nounce it to be “ self evident that all men and women 
are created free and equal,” assembled with one accord, 
and having organized themselves and set forth their 
grievances, proceeded in a body to the Chambers, where 
their husbands, fathers and brothers were deliberating 
upon the public weal, and demanded to sit and counse} 
and vote with them. This demonstration of rebellion 
against the fiat of custom, public opinion, and the law, 
was ut first treated with laughter and slight; but when 


the *‘ liege lords ”’ of creation in general, and their ribs 
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broken up; that all was anarchy and confusion; that the floor of Congress as the champion of woman—and 
their houses were neglected ; their children’s faces and! serious argument alone is befitting and available. 

hands were unwashed, and their victuals uncooked, they, © Miss Martineau, in her “ Society in America,” has 
gathered together in undisguised alarm, and sat with | devoted one chapter to the especial consideration of 
closed doors to consider of the matter. Many propo-| “ the political non-existence of women ;”’ and as she has 
sitions were made to effect a restoration of the former) set forth the most of the arguments pro and con, we 
quiet, but none seemed tenable. To wage war against | will quote a portion of the chapter, as a kind of text to 
their own wives and daughters and sisters, had been to | our disquisition. She says: 

leap out of the frying-pan into the fire; and the blood- * The question has been asked from time to time, in 
less warfare of argument had already been valorously more countries than one, how obedience to the laws can 
waged, without enforcing a surrender. What was to be | be required of women, when no woman has, either actu- 
done? While the silence of perplexity and dismay) ally or virtually given any assent to any law. No plau- 
reigned throughout the assembly, « sage, grave council- sible answer has, as far as I can discover, been offered ; 
lor made a suggestion, the purport of which, did not for the good reason, that no plausible answer can be de- 
then transpire, but which was received with loud accla- | vised. The most principled democratic writers on gov- 
mations, and was straightway acted upon. All things ernment, have, on this subject, sunk into fallacies as 
being ready, the doors were thrown open, the women disgraceful as any advocate of despotism has adduced. 
were called in, and a declaration was made that if the Jefferson, in America, and James Mill, at home, sub- 
casket then and there delivered to them, with the key | side for the occasion, to the level of the author of the 
thereof, should be returned in a stated period, unopened | Emperor of Russia’s Catechism for the young Poles.” 
and undisturbed, the Jaws should be renovated, and the | “‘ Jefferson says, ‘ Were our State a pure democracy in 
women admitted to a full participation in the adminis-| which all the inhabitants should meet together to trans- 
tration of public affairs. The women received this con- act all their business, there would yet be excluded from 
cession with gladness, and having formally subscribed | their deliberations—infants—slaves—women, who, to 
to the conditions, bore away the casket in triumph. A prevent depravation of morals and ambiguity of issue, 
responsible committee was appointed to maintain a! could not mix promiscuously in the public meetings of 
careful watch over this seal of their disenthralment, and’) men.’”’ 

its forbidden contents. Placed in a conspicuous posi-| “ As if there could be no means of conducting public 
tion in the midst of the committee, it was regarded ever affairs but by promiscueus meetings! As if there would 
and anon with curious and scrutinizing glances. At be more danger in promiscuous meetings for political 
length one good dame found courage to breathe in a) business, than in such meetings for worship, for oratory, 
whisper to her nearest neighbor, “‘ What can be in- for music, for dramatic entertainments—for any of the 
side !”—and the whisper went round the circle. Grow-) thousand transactions of civilized life! The plea is not 
ing bolder, a second exclaimed in beted breath, “ I wish worth another word.” 

I knew what was inside!”—and the wish went round ‘Mill says, with regard to representation, in his es- 
the circle. Then the key was examined by one, and | say on Government, ‘One thing is pretty clear; that all 
another, and another; and finally by the whole circle. those individuals whose interests are involved in those 
“‘ T wonder if it will fit!” was the third ejaculation—and | of other individuals, may be struck off without incon- 
the wonder went round the circle. “I’ve a good mind) venience. In this light women may be regarded, the 
to just turn the lock!” said one—and meeting no re- jnterest of almost all of whom is involved either in that 
monstrance from the words or looks of her companions, | of their fathers or that of their husbands.’ ” 

the lock was turned. Thus much was accomplished, “« The word ‘ almost,’ in Mr. Mill’s second sentence, 
and all drew a long breath! rescues women from the exclusion he proposes. As 

Curiosity soon became intensely excited. It was but Jong as there are women who have neither husbands 

to lift the lid and take one little look! one rose on tip- nor fathers, his proposition remains an absurdity.” 
toe, and another rose on tiptoe, and all rose on tiptoe, “Some whe desire that there should be an equality 
and stole noiselessly forward, until all were closely as- ‘of property between men and women, oppose represen- 
sembled about the mysterious charge. But there was tation, on the ground that political duties would be in- 
an irresistible impulse in each one to obtain the first _ compatible with the other duties which women have to 
look; and the advancement of a single hand was the discharge. The reply to this, is, that women are the 
signal for a general grasp. The casket was seized by | best judges here. God has given time and power for 
all at once, and snatched this way and back again, and | the discharge of all duties ; and if He had not, it would 
the cover being wrested from its hinges in the meleé, be for women to decide which they would take, and 
lo! a bird sprung forth, and soaved aloft to the skies. | which they would leave.”’ 

Alas, alas! It was irrecoverable, and thus woman lost| “J cannot enter upon the commonest order of pleas 
by her indomitable curiosity, an opportunity to break of all—those which relate to the virtual influence of 
her chains. | woman; her swaying the judgment and will of man 

Though this anecdote is related as a veritable matter | through the heart, and so forth. One might as well try 

of history, we shall throw it aside as a malicious inven- | to dissect the morning mist.” 
tion for slander’s sake. Ridicule is no longer a becom-|| “ The truth is, that while there is much said about the 
ing weapon. A great statesman has girded himself on || sphere of woman, two widely different notions are en 
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tertained of what is meant by the phrase. The nar. 
row, and the ruling party the more convenient notion, 
is that sphere appointed by men, and bounded by their 
ideas of propriety; a notion from which any and every 
woman may fairly dissent. The broad and true con- 
ception, is of the sphere appointed by God, and bound- 
ed by the powers which he has bestowed.” 

“ That woman has power to represent her own inte- 
rests, no one can dery till she has been tried.”’—Socie- 
ty in America—vol. i. chap. iii. sec. vit. 


The sphere appointed by God, and bounded by the, 


powers which he has bestowed, is indeed the proper | 
extended, and stronger or weaker. 


sphere of woman. What are those powers? What is 
that appointed sphere ? 

It will not be maintained by any, we presume, that 
woman possesses the physical ability to cope with man. 
Anatomy places the evidence on this point, on the firm 
basis of demonstration; rendering all argument supe- 
rogatory. The structure of her frame is distinguished 
by a delicacy of organization, which incapacitates her 
from attaining, even by means ot the severest exercise, 
the strength and power of endurance of man’s hardier 
nature. Since Nature, in her wonderful handiwork has 
indulged in no vain discriminations, the inevitable con- 
clusion is, then, that nature has set a limit to woman’s 
physical action, within the limit of that of man; and 
that when she is compelled to partake with man of his 
sterner labors, violence is done to her nature; and the 
“ sphere ” of her duties is wilfully or thouglhtlessly in- 
fringed. Since Miss Martineau preserves a profound 
silence upon this point, and does not clamor for the 
equal rights of women, to exercise the various occupa- 
tions which sustain the human race ; to wield the sledge- 
hammer of the blacksmith, direct the plough, load ves- 
sels, furl sails, blow glass, dig canals, blast rocks, cast 
iron, or aught else of the kind, we may take for granted 
her acquiescence in our proposition; and we have pro- 
ceeded thus far. It is determined, nemine contradi- 
cente, that there are some duties which do not come 
within the “sphere of woman.”’ This class includes 
the most of those occupations by which society is sup- 
ported. There remain that class which calls for men- 
tal rather than bodily prowess, in which political action 
is to be ranked, and that which has been deemed 
woman's peculiar province—the arrangement of home 
and its attributes. 

We have said that Nature indulges in no capricious 
discriminations ; so is she consistent in her analogies; 
and we should be in nothing illogical, did we assume 
and support the ground, that, as man is possessed of 
physical energies superior to those of woman, the action 
of his mind will ever be distinguished by superior 
strength and boldness. But we are willing to abandon 
even this tenable ground for positions yet more impreg- 
nable. 

There can be no assumption more fallacious, than 
the application to man of the expression of the poet— 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.”” The 
sentiment, that the human race are the creatures of 
education, was embodied in this concise parable, at a 


period, and that a no very distant one in the lapse of 
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years, when mental philosophy was sadly in the dark, 
and the mind was believed by the great majority, to be 
the virgin sheet on which outward influences were to 
inscribe the intellectual power and the character of the 
man. But so soon as the inanifestations of the mind 
were properly examined and investigated, the convic- 
tion was readily impressed that experience sustains the 
analogies of nature ; that the varieties of man’s mental, 
are co-extensive with the varieties of his physical struc- 
ture; and that as the bodily developeme.ts and energies 
are in no two of the same extent and vigor, so the men- 
tal developements in one and another are more or less 
In pursuing the 
glorious march of discovery thus entered upon, it was 
perceived that this diversity was not confined to indi- 
vidual cases, but embraced whole classes and nations. 
The fur-clad Laplander of the frozen North, drags out 
a degraded existence, with mental powers as stinted as 
is the growth of his puny body, and sensibilities, torpid 
as his gelid streams. In the well-developed, powerful 
and active habitant of those happier climes, where hoary 
Winter and smiling Summer “‘ alternate rule the year,” 
do we find the mind in its god-like majesty; passion 
subdued by gentle sentiment, and reason dominant over 
all; bold, impetuous, and wide-reaching in the Eng- 
lishman and his outshoots; calm, deep and majestic in 
its flow in the phlegmatic German; and divided irto 
two streams in the bosom of the Frenchman; the one, a 
light cascade of gaity and wit; leaping in sportiveness 
from rock to rock, curtained with spray, and dashing 
forth in pearly drops that glitter in the sunshine—the 
other, rolling in resistless currents between jagged 
rocks and overhanging trees, that enclose it round about, 
and cast a shade upon its still, yet deeper-roliing wa- 
ters, black and terrible as death! Yet farther South- 
ward, nearer to the sun’s burning eye, is reason strong, 
but passion stronger; and yet farther still, beneath the 
fiercest lustre of its scorching glance, is reason parched 
and passion burning; and the tawny savage reams the 
wild, as untameable as the beasts that suck the hot 
blood of their prey, and roar in its tangled forest! 

Let us now open the book of this experience, where 
Miss Mar- 


tineau declares, that no one can deny woman’s power to 


it teaches us the peculiarities of the sexes. 


represent her own interests till she has been tried. 
This is true enough, in a literal sense. No one can 
deny that the rope he holds in his hands will suspend a 
certain weight; but if reason teaches him that he can- 
not trust such a weight to such a rope, he is justified in 
refusing to make the attemptto suspend it. Wecannot 
indeed deny woman’s power to represent her own inte- 
rests without a trial; but we may draw safe conclu- 
sions what would be the result of the trial. We have 
said that education does not create the character; it 
can do no more than mould inherent faculties. It can- 
not alwaysaccomplish this. It cannot curb intensity of 
passion, nor can it so guide striking intellectual pecu- 
liarities in a beaten track, that they will not sometimes 
break away from constraint and roam in unregulated 
freedom. Were the mind of woman similarly construct- 


ed with that of man, the latter could never have main- 


ev 


don 
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to the present moment. It has not been secured to him 
by the influence or exercise of physical superiority, but 
by the silent operation of nature. Had not woman a 
sphere of duty incompatible with political action, and a | 
constitution of mind rendering the chicanery and tur- | 
moil of public life abhorrent to her, nothing could have | 


repressed those energies of soul, that will soar to their | 


appropriate level. Woman has not the vigor and depth | 


of thought, the accuracy of analysis, and the fidelity of | 


judgment which are characteristic of man; and which 
seem to indicate his peculiar fitness to direct the helm 
Is woman then, inferior to man—a lower 
grade in creation? Oh, no! no! Let it not for a mo- 
ment be said or thought! She hath, in an eminent de- | 
gree, intenser affections, loftier sentiments, a deeper | 
love of the pure and the gentle and the virtuous; a 
keener appreciation of Virtue herself, and a closer in- 
tercourse with the source of the Pure and the Virtuous | 
and the Good—the Maker of Man and of Woman! Nor | 


do theree xist in her character, the malignant and tu- | 


of society. 





multuous passions that jar harsh discord in the charac- | 
ter of man. Miss Martineau has virtually said that it | 
is only education which has set a mark of distinction | 
between the minds of man and woman; and sneers at | 
the influence of woman’s @nduring affections and sur- | 
passing virtue. How sadly does she evince in this, that | 
her mind is of masculine composition; that she hath | 
not in herself those graces that are the glory of woman! 
Were womau to be endued with the qualities of man— | 
his grasp of reason, aye, and its fearful concomitant, his 
fire of passion, she would cease to be herself; the har- 
mony of society would be broken up ; and a social chaos, 
gloomy and frightful, would brood above its upheaved | 


foundations ! 


And wherefore this superior virtue—this finer sensi- || 


bility—this purity from debasing passion—this intensity | 
of affection? For this—for this !—on which the ora- || 
cle, Miss Martineau is silent as the grave—that woman’s | 
loftiest duty is the instruction and guidance of her ! 
children ! } 


We comprehend much in this expression; but must | 
| 


} 
j 


defer an exposition of its bounds and contents to the 


| 


coming month. 
CLASSES OF MEN. | 
Tuere are four classes of men in the world: first, || 
those whom every one would wish to talk to, and whom 
every body does talk of ;—these are that small minori- | 
ty, that constitute the great. Secondly, those whom no | 
one wishes to talk to, and whom nv one does talk of; | 
these are the vast majority, that constitute the little. | 
The third class is made up of those whom every body 
talks of, but nobody talks to;—these constitute the 
knaves. And the fourth is composed of those whom 
@ery body talks to, but whom nobody talks of; and. 
these constitute the fools. \ 








! 
. i} 
Vice we can learn of ourselves, but virtue and wis- |. 


dom require a tutor. 
29 


tained the paramount authority which he has exercised | 





the heart of any sane being. 
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j A TALE OF THE EARLY BSETTLERS. 


BY MRS. ANN 3. STEPHENS. 

“We are taught to look with pity and dread on the 
|insane, and when the mind takes a malignant or melan- 
choly character, perhaps there is no greater object of 
‘compassion than a person bereft of reasoning faculties, 
‘yet subject still to the torment which caused his mis- 
| fortune. But with me madness took a strange and 
pleasant form. It was but the loss of reason and acute- 
ness of feeling, while the fancy was left unbridled to 
revel at will among the high and Leautiful things of its 
The realities which had tortured 
'me to madness, entirely departed from my memory: | 
‘turned again to the soft fancies and pleasant feelings of 
childhood, mingled with dreams of such fantastic and 
wild loveliness, that the year of my mental bereavement 
seemed rather spent in some higher and happier world, 


own wild creation. 


than ia the confines of my own domain. Almost every 


| day I took to myself some new form. Sometimes I fan- 


cied myself a nightingale, cradling my nest in the 
boughs of an acacia that grew beneath my window. 
| When such phantasies held possession of my shattered 


| mind, I would fold my arms on my bosom, and strains of 


the richest and most thrilling melody would steal from 


| my lips, hour after hour, such as would have exhausted 


When a wandering bird 
came fluttering about the casement, J would chirp and 
let my notes fall to a soft liquid flow in imitation of his, 
that I might win the companionship of a creature which 
I believed to be of like attributes with myself. Even 
now I can remember how my heart swelled and how my 
voice quivered with disappointment, when the bird 
looked shily about and fluttered away to some distant 
tree, startled and yet half allured by my effort to detain 
him. At such times I would hush my voice to a low, 
mournful strain, and weep and sing with a child-like 
sorrow, till Varnham came and persuaded me away to 
rest—such rest, sweet and quiet, as I hed never known 


| since my infancy. 


“ Another time I would dream myself a seraph up 
among the clouds, floating away with wavy and plea- 
sant motion through the sky, and waiting with tranquilli- 
ty for the evening to come, that [ might wander among 
the plenets and bathe my wings in the moonlight. There 
was one large, bright star which shone night after night 
with a clear gem-like brilliancy through the leaves of 
my acacia. The moment it appeared, 1 plumed my 
fancied wings, and shot away through its dazzling walls 
to a world of such happiness as my perfect mind had 
never imagined. I peopled the world with shapes of 
erial beauty—with such pure epiritual creatures as haunt 





* Continued from page 190 

























































the brain of the poet, till he turns away from eerth and |; 
dwells for ever with the children of his own mind. With 
these I found companionship, and in my wild concep-|| 
tion grew ethereal and lovely in form and mind, even 

as they were. Nightly I went to my ideal world, and | 
we sported together—my sister spirits and [—in groves | 


where the trees were transparent and water-like in their 


clearnesa—every trunk a column of clouded agate 
spreading out to a canopy of thick leaves—each leaf a 
broad emerald, which struck against its fellow with a 
soft bell-like chime, making the air melodious as with a 
thousand fairy harps set in motion by the breeze. We} 
wandered together, to and fro beneath the emerald | 
shade, where columns of heavenly sculpture shot their | 





snowy shafts up from among the trees, and where tem- | 
ples, pillared with jasper and domed with fluted pearl | 
and burning opal stone, stood in clouds of soft light, | 
which curled upward for ever, with a continued silvery | 
smoke emitted from their own exhaustless censors. Or | 
we would soar upward and away, shaking the rosy light 
from our wings as we flew, now up high in the mellow 
atmosphere, and again just skimming the earth; or, 
perchance, we might stop to rest on the crystal basin 
of a fountain, where our forms were flung back with a 
thousand rainbow beauties, as we hovered among the}, 
thick vines which drooped to the margin, heavy with || 
emerald leaves and with clusters of blood-red rubies 
and purple amethysts, each gem shedding a light from || 


i} 
| 


its own burning core upon the pelucid water, that spar- || 
kled and laughed in their basin, and then flowed away 

in soft liquid murmurs toward the groves we had left | 
behind. The laws which regulate earth were unknown | 
in this world of my wild creation. There was neither | 
sun, nor moon, nor stars, to shed down their light. But | 
an atmosphere as soft and bland as the perfume of a 
bed of water-lilies, when they unfold their pearly hearts 
to the evening breeze, received a rainbow light from the || 
glowing trees, and the delicate flowers that burst to || 
blossom every where, around the leaping cascades, 

among the transparent rocks and high up on the distant | 
mountains that bounded the sight with their faint gold | 
and billowy purple. Oh! how happy I fancied myself 
in this ideal region! How I loved to interlace my 

wings with the bright beings I have but faintly described, 
and while we nestled together among the vines, or lay 

on the odorous flowers, to whisper to them of the things 

I had seex on earth, of the sorrows which had crushed 

my heart, and of the tears I had shed: I fancied that 
they gathered around me with expressions of wonder | 
at the name of sorrow, like innocent children when the | 
cold drear grave and the unfathomable mysteries of | 





eternity are first opened to their young minds. They— | 
the sweet seraphs of my imagination—could not under- | 
stand how affection for any thing might be wrong, their 
very being was love, and they could comprehend nothing | 
of sin, nothing which was not as spiritual and as holy | 
as themselves. | 

“LT can never describe the cold, hopeless struggle of 
my heart to retain this last and brightest of all the de-| 
lusions which haunted my insane moments, when my) 
intellect began to resume its functions. It seemed as if) 
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some cruel spirit were gradually tightening the bonds 
of earth about me, and were ruthlessly dragging me 
back to the real, while my spirit clung with intense 
longing to its own wild ideal. It was a sad, sad night 
to me when that star arose in the sky, and sent its pure 
beams down to the bosom of my acaciz, and when | 
felt that the clear orb would henceforth be to me but a 
star. That the high realm which I had located in its 
distant bosom, was but the dream of a diseased fancy, 
which would return no more with its beautiful and vivid 


faith, which had no power to reason or doubt. But we 


eafiforce the phantasies no more than affections of the 
mind. My disease left me, and then the passions and 
aspirations of my old nature started up in my heart, 
one after another, like marble statues over which a thick 
drapery had been flung for a season. And there in the 
midst, more firmly established than ever, his image re- 


_mained—his name, his being and the sad history of my 


own sinfulness had for one whole year been to me but 
as an indefinite and painful dream. But sorrow and 
sin and insanity itself had failed to uproot the love 
which had led to s0 much misery. Can I be blamed 


that I prayed for insanity again, when in my madness 
_there were none but innocent thoughts to haunt my bo- 
| som? 


“Varnham had watched me for one year, as a mother 


| over a wayward child; but a few days before my mind 


began to resume its vigor, the illness of a near relative 
forced him from his guardianship. In my wildest mo- 
ments I had always been gentle and submissive, but I 
was told that he left me with much reluctance to the 
care of my own maid, and the housekeeper. Both lov- 
ed me, and he knew that with them I should be safe. 
When I began to question my attendants of what had 
passed during my confinement, they appeared surprised 


| with the quietness and regularity of my speech, but 


were ready to convince themselves that it was only one 
of the fitful appearances of sanity which had often de- 
ceived them during my illness. They, however, an- 
swered me frankly, and with the respect which Varn- 
ham had ever enjoined upon them, even when he suppo- 
sed that I could neither understand nor resent indig- 
nity. 

“They told me, that on the night of my arrival at 
Ashton they were all summoned from their beds by a 
violent ringing of the library bell, and that when they 
entered my husband was holding me forcibly in bis arms, 
though he was so deadly pale, and trembled so violently, 
that the effort seemed too much for his strength. At 
first they dared not attempt to arrest him; there was 
something so terrible in my shrieks and wild efforts to 
free myself that they were appalled. It was not till L 
had exhausted my strength, and lay breathless and 
faintly struggling on his bosom, that they ventured to 
approach. I must have been a fearful sight, as they 
described me, with the white foam welling to my lips-* 


'| my face flushed—my eyes vivid with fever, and my hands 


clenched wildly in the long hair which fell over my hus- 
bend’s arms and bosom, matted with the jewels which I 
had worn at Murray’s wedding. At every fresh effort I 
made to extricate myself some of these gems broke 
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loose and flashed to the floor, to be trampled beneath the | as marble. He made a movement as if to go away; 
feet of my servants; for every thing was unheeded in but just then you raised your arms, and winding them 
the panic which my sudden phrenzy had created. about his neck said: ‘Nay, Varnham, you will not 

“*Qh, it was an awful scene!’ exclaimed the old leave me to die here. Let us go to our own old home. 
housekeeper, breaking off in her description, and remo- I will be very quiet und will not try to live—only pro- 
ving the glasses from her tearful eyes as she spoke. ‘1 mise me this: bury me beneath the balcony, and let 
was frightened when I looked at you, but when my mas- | that lone white-rose tree blossom over me for ever and 
ter lifted his face, and the light lay full upon it, my heart ever. I cannot exactly tell why, but they will not let 
swelled and I began to cry like a child. There was |me be laid beside my mother, so my spirit shall rest 
something in his look—TI cannot tell what it was, some- among those pure flowers in patient bondage, till all 
thing that made me hold my breath with awe, and yet shall say that it is purified and stainless enough to go 
sent the tears to my eyes. I forgot you when I looked | and dwell with her. Kiss me once more, and say that 
at him. We carried you away to this chamber, and | you will go.’ My master could but feebly resist the 
when we laid you on the bed you laughed and sung ina effort with which his face was drawn to yours; but 
wild, shrill voice, that made the blood grow cold in my | when your lips met his, he began to tremble again, and 
veins. Ihave never heard a sound so painful and thril- , strove to unwind your arms from his neck ; but you laid 
ling as your cries were that night. For many hours | your head on his bosom, and that low, sad melody again 
you raved about some terrible deed which was to be broke from your lips, and your arms still wound more 
done, and wildly begged that there might be no murder. | clingingly about him, at every effort to undo their clasp. 
Then you would start up and extend your arms ina He looked down upon the face which would not be re- 
pleading, earnest way to my master, and would entreat | moved fromits rest; his bosom heaved, he wound his arms 
him, with wild and touching eloquence, to let you die— | convulsively about your form for a moment, then forced 
to imprison you in some cold, drear place where you! you back to the pillow and fell upon his knees by the 
would never sin again; but tocommit no bloodshed. I. bedside. His face was buried in the counterpane, but 
knew that all this was but the effect of a brain fever— | the sound of his half stifled sobs grew audible through- 
that there could be no meaning in your words. Yet I | out the room, and the bed shook beneath the violent 
thought that my master should have striven to tranquil- | trembling of his form. I beckoned the maid, and we 
ize you more than he did. Had he promised all you | stole from his presence, for it seemed wrong to stand 
by and gaze upon such grief. 

‘‘When we returned, you were silent, and apparently 
pledge that he would seek no vengeance on some person | asleep. He was sitting by the bed, and his eyes were 
who was not named. Yet, though you would at mo- | fixed on your face with the same mournful, forgiving 


required, it might have had a seothing influence: for 


you were strangely anxious that he should give a 


ments plead for mercy and protection with a piteous | look with which I have seen him regard you a thousand 
helplessness that must have won the heart of an enemy times since. He spoke in his usual gentle way, 
to compassion, he stood over you unchanged in that, and told us to tread lightly that we might not disturb 
look of stern, immoveable agony, which had struck me you. It was many hours before you awoke. My mas- 
so forcibly in the library. He scarcely seemed to com- ter was concealed by the drapery; you started up with 
prehend the wild pathos of your words, but his composure | a wild cry, and asked if he had gone to do murder. He 
was stern and painful to look upon. At last you ap- | caught you in his arms as you were about to spring from 
peared to become more quiet, but still kept your eyes the bed, and with gentle violence forced you back to 
fixed pleadingly on his face, and a wild, sweet strain | the pillows again. Then he waved his hand for us to 
breathed from your lips, with a rise and fall so sad and | draw back, and spoke to you ina solemn and impres- 
plaintive, that it seemed as if half your voice must have | sive voice ; but the last words only reached me. They 
dissolved to tears, and a broken heart, was flowing | were, ‘ | have promised, solemnly promised, Caroline— 
away in its own low melody. While the music yet lin- ] now try to comprehend me and be at rest.’ Your fever 
gered about your lips, you began to talk of your mother, -| raged many days after that, and you were constantly 
of a stone church where she had first taught you to | delirious, but never violent, and that frightful dread of 
pray—of a coffin and a large white-rose tree, that grew | some impending evil seemed to have left you entirely. 
beneath a window, which you had loved because | Your disease at length abated, and the bloom gradually 
her dear hand had planted it, and then you besought returned to your cheeks, but every new mark of conva- 
that some one would bring some of those roses—white | lescence, but seemed to deepen the melancholy which 
and pure they were, you said—that they might be laid |) had settled on my master. He was restless, and some- 
upon your heart to take the stain away, and then none | times almost irritable when we pointed out proofs of re- 
need be ashamed to weep when you died, and, perhaps, | turning health and reason. But when day after day 
then they might bury you by your mother. It was | passed by, and your mind still continued its child-like 
enough to break one’s heart to hear you plead in that | gentleness and its fanciful wanderings, when you would 
sad, earnest way, and I saw, through the tears which || smile upon him so sweetly, and talk of the beautiful 
almost blinded me, that my master was losing his self- || things you had seen, of strange worlds and flowers and 
command. The veins began to swell on his forehead, | birds, with an enthusiasm which combined the wildness 
and a tremulous motion became visible about his mouth, | of insanity with the gentle simplicity of childhood, he 
which had till then remained as firm andalmost as white | seemed to love you more fondly than ever. He would 
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sit and talk to you of these sweet themes, and listen to 
your singing which never seemed so full of the heart as 
then, and encourage all your childish wishes with the 
indulgence of an anxious parent. When I saw you 
both so contented and so constantly together, I thought 


of those times when we had so much company at Ash- || 


ton, of the hours which my good master would spend 
alone in the library, when every body else was so gay. 
And as I compared your soft voice and submissive man- 
ners with the imperious and lofty air of those times, 
it did not seem so strange that my master should con- 
tent himself with the mental alienation which never 
took a more lovely form than was displayed in your- 
self. 

‘When the physicians decided that your mind would 
never regain, its former strength, but that it would ever 
remain wandering and gentle and full of beautiful ima- 
ges as the fever had left it, stil], my master became almost 
cheerful. He would allow no restraint to be placed 
upon you, and gave orders that you should be attended 
with all the respect and deference that had ever been 
rendered to your station. He never seemed more happy 
than while wandering with you about the gardens and 
in the park, and yet there were times when he would 


sit and gaze on your face as you slept, with a sad, re- 
gretful look, that betrayed how truly he must have sor- 


rowed over your misfortune. There was a yearning 
tenderness in his eyes at such times, more touching far 
than tears. I could see that he struggled against these 


feelings, as if there had been something to be ashamed of 


in them, but they would return again.’ ”’ 


“All this and much more my good housekeeper said 
in answer to the questions which I put to her, as my 
reason began toconnect the present with the past. She 
did not hesitate to inform me of any thing that I might 
wish to know, for she had no belief in my power to un- 
derstand and connect her narrative. I had often ques- 
tioned her before, and invariably forgot her answers as 
they fell from her lips; but every word of this was 
graven on my memory, and if I have not repeated her 


exact language, the spirit and detail of her information |, 


is preserved. 

“I pondered on all that had been told to me, and I 
felt how bitter must be the news of my returning rea- 
son to the man who had forgiven the sins of my real 
character, because it had been so painfully lost in a 
visionary one, which disarmed resentment only from its 
very helplessness. I understood all Varnham’s gene- 
rosity, all his extraordinary forbearance, but I felt that 
it was impossible for me ever to see him again. My 
plan, for the future, was soon formed. I resolved to 
leave England for ever. My heart sickened when I 
thought of mingling in society, of meeting with people 
who might talk to me of things which would rend my 


heurt continually with recollections of the past. The 


love which had been my ruin, still held possession of 
my heart with a strength which would not be conquered. 
Could I go forth then into the world? or could I liye in 
my own house where every thing was associated with 
the memory of that love, where every bush and flower 
would breathe a reproach to the heart which still wor- 


| shipped on when worship was double guilt and double 
shame. No, I resolved to leave all, to break every tie 
which bound me to civilized man, and to fling myself 
| into anew state of existence. I thought, and still think, 
that it was the only way by which I could secure any 
portion of tranquillity to my husband. It would pain 
} him to believe that I had died by my own hands, but 
much more terrible would it have been had he returned 
to the mindless being who had become so utterly help- 
less, so completely the object of his compassion that she 
had wound herself around his heart with a thousand 
‘links more tender than those of equal love; and have 
/found in her place the woman who had wronged him, 
fully conscious of her fault, shrinking beneath her degra- 
‘dation, and yet without the humility and penitence 
which should have followed his generous forbearance. 
There was too much of the pride of my old nature left. 
| I could not have lived in the same house with the man 
| [had so injured. 
| ‘* The Gordon property was unentailed, with the ex- 
ception of one small estate, which went with the title. 





} Immediately on coming in possession of the estates, I 
| had made a will, bequeathing the whole vast property 
| to my husband. He knew nothing of this, but the 
will was consigned to the hands of trustees, and I was 
certain that it would be legally acted upon. In raising 
the sum which I had devoted to Murray, my agent had 
sold stocks to more than quadruble the amount; the 
/money had been paid to me, but in the excitement of 
my feelings, I had neglected to place it with my banker, 
and had left it in my private escritoire, at our town 
house, where was also deposited the most valuable por- 
tion of my jewels. I had no arrangements to make 
/which could in any way reveal the course I had deter- 
/mined to pursue. 
| “There was one subject which I had not yet ventured 
‘to mention. My cheek burned, and my heart beat 
quick, when I at last brought myself to inquire about 
|Murray. He was living a secluded life at a small cot- 
tage near Richmond. It was all I cared to learn. 
“The second night after the conversation with my 
housekeeper, I stole softly to the room of a sleeping 
housemaid, and dressed myself in a suit of cast-off cloth- 
ing which was not likely to be missed, and then with a 
few guineas which I had found in my desk, I went cau- 
tiously out, and left my house for ever. Abcut a mile 
‘from there ran a stream, of small magnitude, but 
‘remarkable for its depth in many places. On the brink 
of this stream I left a portion of the garments I had 
|worn, and then departed on foot for the nearest post 
| town, where I procured a passage to London. I found 
my house closed, but entered it with a private key, and 
| took from my escritoire the money and jewels which had 
| been left there more than a year before. 
“ The third evening after leaving Ashton, I stood in 
‘front of a beautiful cottage, out from the thickly 
‘inhabited portion of Richmond. A light broke softly 
through the wreathing foliage which draped the win- 





| dows of a lower room, and I could distinguish the shadow 


‘of a man walking to and fro within. I knew that it 
| was Murray, and that I should see him once more that 
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night, yet my heart beat slow and regularly, without a 
throb to warn me of the deep feeling which still lived 
there in its undying strength. I had no hope, and en- 
tire hopelessnessis rest. I inquired for the houskeeper, 
and told her that I had been informed that she wished 
to hire a housemaid, and that I was without a place, 
and had come all the way from the city to secure one 
with her. I knew that she could not find it in her heart 
to send me back to London late at night and alone. I 
was invited to stay till morning. 

“When the kind housekeeper was asleep, I stole 
from her room and sought the apartment where I had 
seen the light. It was a small room, partly fitted up as 
a study, and partly as a parlor. Books and musical in- 
struments lay scattered about; a few cabinet pictures 
hung upon the walls, and a portrait of Murray looked 
down upon me from over the mantlepiece as I entered. 
A lamp was still burning, and an open work-box seemed 
to have been pushed from its station on the table, di- 
rectly beneath it, to make room for a small book of 
closely-filled manuscript which lay open, as if it had 
just been written in. A pen lay by, and the ink was 
yet damp on the unfinished page. Even across the 


was bending over the book. It was only the night wind 
sweeping through an open casement, and sending the 
curtain which had dropped over it, streaming out like 
_a banner into the room. I stood upright, silent and 
" breathless, for on a low couch, which the window-dra- 
| pery bad half concealed till now, lay Grenville Murray. 
_The lamp shone full upon his face, and even from the 
distance I could mark the change which a year of men- 
tal agitation had made in it. I went softly to the couch 
| and knelt down, and gazed upon him with a hushed and 
| calm feeling like that which a mother might know while 
_ bending over the corpse of a beloved but wayward child. 
Twice the clock chimed the hour, and still I knelt by 
| that couch and gazed on that pale, sleeping face, with 
a cold, hopeless sorrow that had no voice for lamenta- 
‘tion. A third time the clock beat. I bent forward and 
| pressed my lips to his with a feeling as full of grief, yet 
as free from earthly passion as ever sprung from the 
heart of a humanbeing. My lips were cold and tremu- 
‘lous, but he did not awake benvath the pressure, and 
I did not repeat it or look on him again, though I knew 
that we were parting for ever. I passed from the 
house slowly and with a solemn feeling of desolation, 


room I knew the handwriting ; the impulse to read was_ as one might tread through a grave-yard alone and at 
unconquerable. I held my breath as I bent over the|) midnight. 
page, for the stillness around was like the hush of a!) ‘In the disguise which had served me so well, I 
tomb, and the characters seemed to start up like living ‘sailed for America. I had no wish to mingle with my 
witneases beneath my eye. Thus the page read. _race, but took my way from New York, to the valley of 
“They tell me she is mad—that her fine mind is || the Mohawk, and sought the presence of Sir William 
broken, and her warm heart unstrung forever. They| Johnson. To himI revealed myself and as much of my 
say this, and comment and speculate upon causes in my) history as was necessary to ensure his co-operation in 
presence as if I could not feel. I sit with apparent calm-| my plan for the future. Under a solemn promise of se- 
ness and listen to things which would break a common crecy, which has never been broken, I entrusted my 
heart. The soft smile of my wife is ever upon me, and | wealth to his agency and procured an escort to the tribe 
the cheek of my boy will dimple beneath my glance if | of Mohawk Indians, then located in his neighborhood. 
I but raise my eyes to his innocent face, and yet there | It was my determination to throw off my old habits, to 
are times when I cannot look upon them. The image || force all thoughts of what I had been from my heart, 
of that noble and ruined being is for ever starting up | and to become one of them. 
between me and them. I did not intend this when I “‘T was among the children of nature in the broad, 
took upon myself to regulate the destiny of a fellow be-| deep forests of a new world. I had broken every tie 
ing—madness—no, no, I never thought of that! Idid which had bound me to my kind, and was free. For 
not dream that my own heart—but why should I write | the first time in my life, I felt the force of liberty and 
this? Yet I cannot keep these feelings for ever pent) the wild, sublime pleasure of an unshackled spirit. 
up in my heart. It was terrible news when they told, Every new thought which awoke my heart in that deep 
me that there was no hope—that she could not recover; wilderness, was full of sublimity and wild poetic strength. 
just then she must come, my wife, with her innocentand | There was something of stern, inborn greatness in the 
loving voice, to give me the good night kiss before she) savage tribe which had adopted me—something pictu- 
left me. Poor thing, she little dreamed of the melan-| resque in their raiment, and majestic in their wild, un- 
choly feelings which caused me to return her caress so | taught eloquence, that aroused all the new and stern 
coldly. I will try and seek rest, but not with them; properties of my nature, till my very being seemed 
sometimes I wish that I might never see them again. changed. The wish to be loved and cherished forsook 
I must be alone to-night !’ me for ever. New energies started to life, and I almost 
“Tt was but the fulfilment of my own prophecy. I | scorned my heart that it could ever have bowed to the 
knew that he could not be happy; that he never would | weakness of affection. What was dominion over one 
be again; never even tranquil till he believed me in my heart compared to the knowledge that the wild, fierce 
grave. My resolution was more firmly established. I | spirits of a thousand savage beings were quelled by the 
would not live a continual cause of torment to him. I } very sound of my footsteps? not with a physical and 
had no desire that he should be unhappy; in my most | cowardly fear, but with an awe which was of the epirit 
wretched moments the feeling had »ever for a moment —a superstitious dread which was to them a religion. 
entered my heart. Without any effort of my own, I became a being of fear 
“The rustle of silk caused me to start from where I and wonder to the whole Mohawk nation. They looked 
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upon me as a spirit from the great hunting-ground, sent || their release, nor even offer to purchase their freedom 


to them by Maneto, endowed with beauty and super- 
natural powers, which demanded all their rude wor- 
ship, and fixed me among them as a deity. 
aged this belief, for a thirst for rule and ascendency 


I encour- 


was strong upon me. 
benefactress in the exercise of my power and the dis- 
tribution of my wealth. 
age creatures dare to offend me, I had but to lift my 
finger and he was stripped of his ornaments and scourged 
forth from his nation, a disgraced and abandoned | 
alien, without home or people or friends. On the other 
hand, did they wish for trinkets, or beads, or powder 
for the rifles which I had presented to many of them, 
they had but to bend low to their “ White Queen” as 
she passed, to weave her lodge with flowers, and line it 


with rich furs; to bring her a singing bird, or to carry 
her litter through the rough passes of the mountains, | 
and apiece of smooth bark covered with signs which | 
they knew nothing of, was sent to Sir William Johnson, 
and lo, their wants were supplied. 


“ This was power, such as my changed heart panted 


for. I grew stern, selfish and despotic among these | 


rude savages, but never cruel. 
there; no drop of blood has ever been shed by me or 
through my instrumentality; but my gold has bought 
many poor victims from the stake who falsely believe | 
that my vindictive power had sent them there; my en-| 


treaties have saved many a village from the flames, and | 


many a hearth from desolation where my name is spo- 
ken as a word of fear. The chief of the Mohawks had 
mingled much with the whites, and had become seme- | 
what familiarized with their habits. Independent of 
this superior knowledge, his mind was naturally too ma- 
jestic and penetrating to yield me the homage which was 
so readily rendered by the more ignorant of his tribe. 
It were painful to dwell on this period of my life. Suf- 
fice it; again I heard the pleadings of love from the 
I, who had fled 
from the very name of affection as from a pestilence— 
who had given up country and home, and the semblance 
of existence that my heart might be at rest, was forced 
to listen to the pleadings of love from a savage, in the 
A being who had 
scarcely dreamed even of the rudiments of civilization, 


rude, untutored lips of a savage chief. 


heart of an American wilderness. 


came with a lordly confidence and fierce brow, to woo) 
me as his wife. My heart recoiled at the unnatural 
suggestion, but I had no scorn for the free firm Mohawk 
who made it. If his mode of wooing was rough and 
untaught, it was also eloquent, sincere and manly, and 
those were properties which my spirit had ever answer- 


ed to. No, I had nothing of scorn for the red warrior, | 


but I rebuked him for his boldness, and threatened to 
forsake his tribe for ever, should he dare to renew the, 


subject. 


“ Three weeks after the Mohawk had declared his 
bold wishes, a hunting-party returned to the encamp- 
ment, bringing with them three prisoners, a white| 


man, his wife and child. My heart ached when I heard ] 


of this, for I dared not, as usual, entreat the chief for) 
j 


I became a despot and yet a | 


Did one of those strong, sav- | 
_with gorgeous feathers, each with his wat-club and toma- 


Your people wrong me | 


with gold. His disappointment had rendered him al- 


| 


most morose, and I shuddered te think of the reward 
he might require for the liberation of his prisoners. I 
had full cause for apprehension. 

‘“*] shudder even now, when I think of the horrible 
sensation which crept over me as the warriors went 
forth from the camp, file after file, painted and plumed 


hawk, to put three beings of my own blood and nation 
to a death of torture. I dared not plead for their re- 
lease in person, but sent to offer ranson, earnestly ap- 
pealing to the generosity of the Mohawk chief in my 
message. He returned me no answer. I could do 
nothing more, but as the hours crept by, my heart was 
very, very heavy; it seemed as if the sin of blood were 


about to be heaped upon it. The night came on dark 


and gloomy as the grave. The whole tribe, even to the 
women and children, had gone into the forest, and I 


| was alone in my lodge. There was something more 
y g 


appalling than I can describe in the dense gloom which 
had settled on the wilderness, in the whoop and fierce 
cries of the revelling savages, which surged up from the 
dark trees like the roar and rant of a herd of wild 
_ beasts wrangling over their prey. Not a star was in 
the sky, not a sound stirred abroad—nothing save the 
black night and the horrid din of those blood-thirsty 
savages met my senses. Suddenly, a sharp yell cut 
through the airlike the cry ofa thousand famished hyenas 
and then a spire of flame darted up from the murky 
forest, and shot into the darkness with a clear, lurid 
brightness, like the flaming tongue of a dragon, quiver- 
ing and afire with its own venom. Again that yell 


| rang out—again and again, till the very air seemed alive 


with savage tongues. I could bear no more; my nerves 


| had been too madly excited. I sprang forward with a 


cry almost as wild as theirs, and rushed into the forest. 
They were congregated there, in the light of that lurid 
fire, dancing and yelling like a troop of carousing de- 
/mons; their tomahawks and scalping-knives flashed 
before me, and their fierce eyes glared more fiercely as I 
rushed through them to the presence of their chief. 
| The dance was stopped by a motion of his war-club, and 
_he listened with grave attention to my frantic offer of 
, beads or blankets or gold to any amount, in ransom for 
|his prisoners. He refused all; but one ransom could 
purchase the lives of those three human beings, and 
that I could not pay. It was far better that blood 
should be shed than that I should force my heart to 
/consummate a union so horrible, as mine with a savage. 
Iturned from the relentless Mohawk sorrowing and 
heart-stricken. The blood of the poor victims seemed 








clogging my feet as I made my way through the crowd 
\of savage forms that but waited my disappearance to 
drag them forth to death. Even while I passed the 
death-fire, fresh pine was heaped upon it, and a smoth- 
ered cry burst forth from the dusky crowd, as a volume 
/of smoke rolled up and revealed the victims. They 
were bound to the trunk of a large pine, which towered 
within the glare of the death-fire, its heavy limbs red- 
Aening and drocping in the cloud of smoke and embers 


~ 
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that surged through them to the sky, and its slender 


leaves falling in scorched and burning showers to the | 
earth, whenever a gust of wind sent the flames directly | 


among them. 


The frightened child crouched upon the ground, cling- 


ing to the knees of his mother, and quaking in every | 


slight limb as the flames swept their reeking breath more 
and more hotly upon them. The long, black hair of the 
mother fell over her bent face; her arms were extended 


downward toward the boy, and she struggled weakly | 
against the thongs that bound her waist, at every fresh | 
effort which the poor thing made to find shelter in her | 


bosom. There was one other face, pale and stern as 
marble, yet full of a fixed agony which spoke of human 
suffering, frightful to behold. That face was Grenville 
Murray’s. 
verge of renewed insanity, but now they became calm, 
calm from the force of astonishment and from the strong 


resolve of self-sacrifice which settled upon them. I 


turned and forced my way through the crowd of savage 
forms, rushing toward that hapless group and again stood 
befure their chief. 
concealed by the smoke and eddying flames. ‘Call 

away those fiends,’ I said. ‘Give back all that has | 
been taken from the prisoners. Send them to the next 
settlement with a guard of fifty warriors, and I will be- 


I pointed toward the prisoners now 


come your wife.’ | 
““* The white queen has spoken well; her brethren 

shall go.” This was the only reply of the chief, but the | 

exultation of his wild spirit could not be concealed. I 


saw the heaving of his chest, and the fierce joy that 


flashed from his eyes, but in that moment of stern re- 
solve, my heart would not have shrunk from its purpose 
though the fang of an adder had been fixed withinit. The | 
chief lifted his war-club and uttered a loud, peculiar cry. | 
Instantly, the savages that were rushing like so many | 
demons toward their prey, fell back and ranged them- | 


selves in a broad circle around the Mohawk. He spoke | 


a few sentences in the Indian tongue. Words of ener- 
getic eloquence they must have been to have torn that | 
savage hoard from their destined victims, for, like wild | 
beasts they seemed athirst for blood. When the chief | 
ceased speaking, the tribe arose with a morose gravity | 
that concealed theirdisappointmentand dispersed among | 
the trees; the mellow tramp of their moccasins died | 
away, and fifty warriors alone stood around their chief, | 
ready to escort the prisoners to a place of safety. I drew | 
back beneath the concealment of a tree, and secure in | 
my changed dress, saw them lead forth the prisoners. 
I heard the sobs of the happy mother as the boy clung, 
half in joy and half in affright, to her bosom. I saw 
tears stand on the pale and quivering cheek of the father | 
as he strove to utter his gratitude to the Mohawk. 1 

heard the tramp of the horses, and the measured tread 

of the fifty warriors come faintly from the distance; 

then the fire which was to have been the death-flame of 

Grenville Murray and his household, streamed up into 

the solitude, and in its red glare I stood before the | 
savage whose slave | had become.” 


The prisoners were almost entirely strip- | 
ped of clothing, and the lurid brightness shed over the || 
pine revealed their pale forms with terrible distinctness. | 


My feelings had been excited almost to the | 


| brightness over the face of nature. 
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“IT know myself now; and I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities— 
A still and quiet conscience.” 


TowarpD sunset, on the same day that witnessed 
Catharine Montour’s interview with the missionary, 

Mary Derwent wandered alone into the forest, for her 
| spirit, more than ever, felt the need of solitude. With 
a strong religious principle, which had gradually 
strengthened in her young heart during her daily com- 
munion with the high things in nature, she had wres- 
tled with her love for a human being, which, in its pu- 
| rity and strength had almost become a portion of that 
religion, till her resolute spirit had conquered its weak- 
ness. For hours and hours since the previous evening, 
she had prayed earnestly to that God whom she had 
_ learned to love through his own beautiful works, for 
strength to endure and power to conquer. She took 
her heart, with all its pure and affectionate impulses, 
and laid it at the feet of Jehovah, with the beautiful 
and unquestioning trustfulness which sends an infant to 


its mother’s bosom, and with the eloquence of a poetic 
and exalted faith, she had won power to regulate her 
own nature. The spiritual and subdued loveliness of a 
conscience at rest with itself, shed its softness about her, 
as dews linger among the petals of a snow-drop. She 
wandered through the forest, indulging in a tranquil 
happiness which had never visited her before. The 

owers seemed smiling with a new beauty as she turned 
aside, that they might not be trodden into the moss by 
her footsteps; the birds seemed vocal with a sweeter 
music, and the air came balmly to her lips; yet the 
day, in reality, was no finer than a hundred others had 


been. The religious quietude of her spirit shed its own 


Her heart had ac- 
quired a first great conquest over itself, and there can 
be no happiness like a consciousness of moral right. 


| Mary lingered awhile on the shelf of rocks which we 
iave described in a former chapter, as overhanging the 
Susquehanna, nearly opposite Monockonock Island, 


before she went down to the canoe which she had moor- 


| ed at its base. It seemed as if this spot was henceforth 


to be a scene of adventure to her, for scarcely had she 
‘been there a moment, when the copsewood above her 

1ead was agitated as it had been on the previous day, 
and a young man, of two or three and twenty, stepped 
‘cautiously out upon the platform which shot far above 
the shelf on which she stood, and where the Indian girl 


_had previously appeared. Mary shrank back to the 


birch where she could command a full view of his per- 
He was scarcely above 
the middle height, and of slight person, but muscular, 
and giving in every firmly-knitted limb indications of 


son without being herself seen. 


strength greater than his size would have warranted. 
The face was one which might have been pronounced 
as intellectual and striking, rather than as strictly clas- 
sical in its proportions. His forehead high end pale, 
was shaded by hair of the deepest brown; the nose, a 


little too prominent for beauty, was thin and finely cut, 
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and the large black eyes full of brilliancy, which was a |! affrontery, and said—“ Well, Madam, if Tahmeroo has 


part of themselves rather than a light from the soul, | 
gave a masculine spirit to his head, which redeemed the || 


He was expensively dressed for the period and condi- | 


chosen to confide in her mother, I do not see any thing 
remarkable in it, except that I should be sought out as 


‘“* Young man,” exclaimed the unhappy mother, in a 


more earthly and coarser mould of the mouth and chin. | a party in the affair.” 
| 


tion of our country, but his neckcloth of rich silk was 
loosened at the throat, as if to refresh himself with air | 
after some severe physical exertion, and his richly-laced | 
hand-ruffles hung dripping with water over a pair of 
hands which were by far too slender and white ever to have 
submitted to much labor. His garments throughout | 
were dashed with water-drops, and he had evidently | 
been rowing hard upon the river. He wiped away the | 
perspiration which stood in large drops on his forehead, | 

and then looked cautiously about, till his eyes settled in | | 
a long, anxious gaze up the stream. In its side posi-| 
tion Mary obtained a more perfect view of his fac e,| 
and her heart throbbed with a painful feeling of sur- | 
prise, for she recognized the matured lineaments of | 
Walter Butler, the boy who had so cruelly insulted her | 
deformity when both were school-chiidren. 
girl shrunk timidly behind the birch, for she was terri- 
fied and afraid of being discovered, but she did not with- 
draw so far as to prevent herself watching his move- | 
ments. After waiting a few moments he bent down so| 
as to preclude all possibility of being observed from the | 


island, and uttered the same sharp whistle that had an- | 
swered the Indian girl’s summons on the previous day. 
Mary almost started from her concealment with surprise, 

when the brushwood was again torn back and a strange | 
woman, singularly attired, stepped down on the platform | 
and stood directly before the young man as he arose | 
from his stooping position. Butler started back almost 

to the verge of the precipice when he found himself thus 

unexpectedly confronted. His face became crimson to 
the temples, and he looked with an air of extreme em- 


barrassment, now on the strange woman and then on | 
the path which led from the precipice, as if meditating 
anescape. The stranger kept her eyes fixed keenly 
upon his movements, and when he stepped a pace for-| 
ward, as if about to leave her presence, she made a de- | 


taining motion with her hand, and said, 
“You were expecting Tahmeroo, the Mohawk’s daugh- 
ter. Iam Catharine Montour, her mother.” 


The blood suddenly left the young man’s face. He | 
bit his lips impatiently, and a half checked oath trem- 


bled upon them ; but his confusion was too overwhelm- || 


ing for any attempt at an answer. After a moment’s 
pause, Catharine, who had kept her piercing gaze 
steadily fixed on his face, drew forth the string of red 


coral which had been given te her daughter, and said : 

“ Last night I persuaded my child’s secret from her. 
Every thing has been told to me, from your first meet- 
ing on the banks of the Delaware, down to the giving 
of this worthless pledge.”’ 

The crimson flush aguin spread over the young man’s 
face, his eyes sunk beneath the scrutiny fixed upon him, 
and he turned his head aside, muttering—‘‘ The beauti- 
fal witch has exposed me at last,”’ then he looked Catha- |, 








The poor | 
| when he saw her sternness giving way to the grief and 


. of you,”’ she said. 


voice of bitter anguish, which made even his heart re- 
coil with a sense of the evil he had wrought, “ you 
know not what you have done—you cannot dream of the 
wretchedness which you have heaped on a being who 
has never injured you. I can find no words to tell how 
dear that child was to me, how completely every thought 
and wish was centered in her pure existence. I had 
guarded her as the strings of my own heart—every 
|| thought of her young mind was pure—every impulse an 
affectionate one, till—I will not reproach you, man! I 
will try not to hate you, though, heaven is my judge, I 
have just cause for hate. Listen to me—I did notcome 
here to heap invectives on you—” 
‘‘ May I be permitted to ask what you did come for?” 
interrupted Butler with a cool affrontery, which was 
now real, for his awe of Catharine Montour abated 


indignation of awronged mother, and the compunctious 
visitings of his conscience were but instantaneously 
awakened by her grief. ‘I really am at a loss toknow 
why you should address me inthis strange manner. I 
have not stolen the girl from your wigwam, nor have I 
the least intention of doing so foolish a thing. You 


_ have your daughter, what more would you ?” 


Catharine Montour sat her lips hard together, and 
her frame shook with a stern effort to preserve her com- 
posure. “‘I would have justice done my child,” she 
said, in a voice so low and calm, yet with such iron de- 
termination in its tone, that the young man grew pale 

as it fell upon his ear; and though his words continued 

bold, the voice in which they were uttered was that of 
a man determined to keep his position, though he be- 
gins to feel the ground giving way beneath his feet. 

‘“* This demand, in the parlance of our nation, would 
mean that I should submit to a marriage with the girl,” 
he said; ‘but even her mother cannot suppose that I, 
a descendant of one of England’s proudest families, 
should marry with a Mohawk maiden, bred in the ha- 
bits of a wild race, and with Indian blood circulating 
in her veins. You cannot expect this of me, yet in what 
other form this strange demand is to be shaped, I can- 
not imagine.” 

Catharine Montour forced herself to hear him out, 
though a scornful cloud gathered on her forehead. Her 
lips writhed and eyes flashed with the anger and con- 
tempt, which she could not but feel for the arrogance 
and selfishness betrayed in the being before her. 

“Tris a legal marriage, nevertheless, which I require 
“Listen before you reply—I have 


that to ofler which may reconcile you even to an union 
with the daughter of a Mohawk chief. You but now 
boasted of Englith birth and of noblelineage. You are 
young, and one’s native land is very dear; you should 
|wish todwell init. Make my daughter your wife—take 
her to your own countiy, where her Indian blood will 


rine Montour in the face with an affectation of cool | be unsuspected, or if known, will be no reproach to her, 
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and I pledge myself, within one week after your mar- || behind the shattered rocks and stunted trees that tow- 
riage, to put you in possession of seventy thousand | ered back from the precipice on which they stood, each 
pounds as her dowry—to relinquish her for ever,” here | armed with a rifle and with a tomahawk gleaming at his 


Catharine’s voice trembled in spite of her effort to speak | 
firmly, “‘ and only to hold communication with her on_ 
such terms as you may yourself direct. Nay,donot speak | 
but hear me out before you answer! I make this 
offer because the happiness of my child is dearer 
to me than my own life. I cannot crush her young 


hopes by separating her from you for ever; better far | 


that I should become childless and desolate again. 
Take her to your own land, be a kind, generous protec- 
tor to her, and there is one in England who will double 
the income of the money I have mentioned to you, 
yearly; who will be a father and a benefactor to you 


both. But if you dare to treat her with a shadow of 
unkindness or disrespect after she is taken from the_ 


shelter of my love, the vengeance of a wronged parent 


shall follow you to the grave. Give me no answer yet, | 
but think well of what I have said. Reflect on the alter- 
native should you refuse one who has but to speak her | 


will and a thousand fierce savages are on your track by 
day and by night, till your heart is haunted to death by 
its own fears, or is crushed beneath the blows which 
sooner or later some dark hand will deal in stern requi- 
tal of the disgrace which you have put upon the daugh- 
ter of the Mohawk.” 

Before Butler could recover from his astonishment at 
her extraordinary proposal, Catharine had disappeared 
among the brushwood. He stood as if lost in deep 
thought for several minutes after her departure, and 


then walked the platform to and fro with an air of inde- | 


cision and excitement, which was more than once 
denoted by a low laugh, evidently at the singular posi- 
tion in which he found himself placed. Ouce he mut- 
tered a few indistinct words, and looked towards the 
Island with a smile which Mary was at a loss to under- 


stand. There was something of the plotting demon in 
it, which made her tremble as if some harm had been | 


intended to herself. 

When Catharine Montour returned, Butler was the 
first to speak. ‘Should I be inclined to accept your 
proposal,” he said, “and to speak candidly your daugh-| 
ter is beautiful enough to tempt a man to commit much | 
greater folly—how can I be certain of your power to 
endow her as you but now promieed ?” 


Catharine drew up her heavy sleeve and displayed | 
the jewelled serpent coiled around herarm. “ This is | 
some proof of my power to command wealth—at the | 
encampment you shall be convinced beyond the possi- | 


bility of a doubt.” 

‘“* But how am I to be secure of personal safety should 
the proof be insufficient to satisfy me, or should I see 
other reasons to decline this strange contract, Once in 
the power of your savage tribe, I shall have but little 
chance of independent choice.”’ 

Catharine made no reply, but a smile of peculiar | 
meaning passed over her face. She took a small silver | 


wr 

“Were compulsion intended you see [ am not with- 
out the power; were I but to lift my finger, the next 
moment you would be in eternity; but fear nothing ; 
go with me to the encampment, and on the honor of an 
English-woman, you shall be free to go should I fail to 
make good my promise, or should you resolve against 


‘the union.” 

“You give me excellent proofs of freedom,” said the 
young man, glancing bitterly at the dusky faces lower- 
ing on him from the shrubbery on every side. 

Catharine stepped forward and said a few words in 
the Indian tongue. Directly, each swarthy form left its 
station, and the whole force departed in a body over 
the back part of the precipice toward the Mohawk 
camping-ground. When the tramp of their receding 
feet had died away in the forest, Catharine returned to 
the young man. ‘* You must be convinced now, that no 
treachery is intended—that you are free to make a de- 

cision,” she said. 

“Ido not exactly fancy the idea of being forced to 
| take a wife, whether I will or not, and at the best, all 
this looks marvellously like it. But without farther 

words, I accept your proposal, on condition, however, 

that Tahmeroo is suffered to remain with her people 

till I may wish to retire to England. There is an aris- 
tocratic old gentleman in the valley of the Mohawk, 
who calls himself my father, and who might not fancy 
the arrangement, were I to introduce my Indian bride 
to the companionship of my mother and sisters. Ar- 
range it that she remains with the tribe for the present, 
aud settle the rest as you will. Now, madam, I entreat 
you to return to the camp. I give you my honor that I 
will follow in a half hour’s time, but in mercy grant me 
a few minutes breathing-space. The thoughts of this 
sudden marriage aflects me like a shower-bath; it is 
like forcing a man to be happy at the point of the bay- 
onet. Think of having half a dozen of those sav- 
age-looking rascals for groomsmen—rifies, scalping- 

knives and all. I wish my dear, stern old father were 

_ here to give the bride away; the thoughts of his fury 
| half reconciles me to the thing, independent of the sev- 
enty thousand pounds. Who under heavens would 
have thought of seeking an heiress among a nest of 
Mohawk squaws?” 

The latter part of this speech was spoken in solilo- 
quy, for Catharine had departed at his first request with- 
_ out any apparent suspicion of his good faith. The con- 

cealed girl was both surprised and touched to observe that 
| tears were streaming down the face that had appeared 
so stern and calm but a moment before; “ She is left to 
me a Netle longer—I could have blessed him when he 
| said it.” Mary heard these words as the extraordinary 
_woman passed her, and her pure heart ached for the 
“unhappy mother. 


whistle from her bosom, blew a shrill, sharp call, and | Butler remained on the rock till Catharine Montour 


then stood quietly enjoying the surprise of her compan- 
ion, as some fifty or sixty red warriors started up from 
30 


had entiocly daniels slete he dasted dents che hil 
|and before Mary dared to venture forth from her con- 
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cealment, his canoe was cutting across the river toward |/the missionary who sat in a rude arm chair opposite, 
Monockonock Island. Mary stood almost petrified with | with his face shaded by his hand and his lips moving 


astonishment when she saw the direction he was tal:ing. 
“What had Walter Butler to do in the vicinity of her 
home?” Her heart throbbed painfully as she asked the 
question and connected it with the conversation which 


she had overheard between her sister and Edward | 
She stood motionless till | 


Clark, on the previous day. 
his canoe shot into the little cove where her own was 
always moored, and wher a sharp whistle sounded from 
that direction, she bent breathlessly forward with her 
eyes fixed in intense anxiety on the door of her own 
dwelling. It opened, and her sister Jane came forth 
with her sun-bonnet in her hand, and walked swiftly 
toward the cove. The poor deformed girl pressed her 
hands hard upon her heart and groaned aloud, when 
her suspicions were thus painfully confirmed, then she 
sunk upon the ground, and burying her face in her 


hands prayed fervently and with an earnestness of pur- | 
with his council robe gathered in cumbrous drapery 


pose that brought something of reliefto her bosom. For 
half an hour she sat upon the rock with her pale face 
turned toward the island, watching the cove through 
the tears which almost blinded her eyes, with a silent, 
anxious sorrow more like that of an angel grieving over 
the apostacy of a sister spirit, than of a mortal, suffer- 


ing under the conviction of moral wrong in a beloved | 


object. She saw her sister slowly return to the house, 


and she remarked that she stopped more than once to } 
: - : 
anxiety waiting the appearance of the bridegroom, a 


look after Walter Butler, as he urged his canoe toward 
the precipice again; and then she buried her face in 
her hands and held her breath, as his footsteps smote 
along the neighboring path and were lost in the direc- 
tion of the Mohawk encampment. Poor Mary Derwent 
—it seemed as if a stain had been cast upon the purity 


of her own heart. She went home reluctantly, for she 


felt that the firm confidence which had rendered their 


humble hearth-stone a happy one, had departed for ever. 
Oh, what a sad thing is suspicion of the moral worth of 
a beloved object. If seraphs could be unhappy, this 


might make them so. 


An imposing group was gathered in Catharine Mon-| 


tour's lodge that night, as the harvest-moon rose full 


and clear on the green hollow which had formed the | 
Mohawk camping-ground, but which now lay quietly | 
sleeping in the moonlight, unbroken by a savage foot- | 
step, for the whole tribe had been directed to encamp | 
some distance off in the forest, that the rites which were | 
to unite their chief's daughter with one of another race, | 


might be svlemnized without interruption. All was | 
ready for the ceremony, but the bridegroom had not 
yet arrived, though more than an hour had passed since | 
Catharine Montour’s return to the lodge. 
woman sat on the couch which we have before described 
as belonging to her daughter, robed in the same dress | 
which she had worn in the morning. Her arms were_ 
folded on her bosom, and her eyes dwelt sadly on the | 
ground, though at every sound from without they were 


line of her throat on either side. 
thing a little stiff and awkward in the solemn stillness 


That strange | 


"slightly as in prayer, and then on her own strange dress ; 


for her Indian costume had been replaced by a robe of 
gold-colored satin, of an obsolite but graceful fashion, 
which had prevailed twenty years before, in England. 
A chain of massive gold was interwoven among the 
braids of long hair, for the first time enwreathed about 
her beautiful head, after the fashion of the whites, and 
a pair of long filagree ear-rings broke the exquisite out- 
There was some- 


of those around her, and in the strange feeling of 


‘her dress, which rendered her position one of surprise 
almost as much as of pleasure, still, her mouth dimpled 


with smiles, and her eyes flashed with eager delight 
when ever, like her mother, she mistook the rustling 
sound of the vines about the lodge for advancing foot- 
steps. The Mohawk chief sat apart from the rest, 


about his imposing person, and his high, dusky brow 
‘crowned with acoronet of scarlet feathers, whence a tuft 
of raven’s plumes shot up from the left side of his head. 
He was entirely unarmed, and his calumet lay upon the 
stool which contained the missionary’s books. His de- 
meanor was grave, even beyond the usual saturine 
| habit of his race. 

While the inmates of the lodge remained in silent 


shadow fell across the opening, and Butler appeared 
before them with his clothes in much disorder, and evi- 
dently fatigued from his long walk through the forest. 
Tahmeroo sprang impulsively to meet him, and the 
wild joy of her Indian blood revelled in her cheek and 
sparkled in her dark eyes, till they met her mother’s 
reproving look, and felt the pitying gaze of the missionary 
fixed upon her. Then she shrunk back to her seat, 
blushing and trembling as if her natural joy at seeing 
the man she loved were something to be reproached for. 
|| “Ha, my jewel of a red skin, have they made you 
afraid of me already?’’ said Butler, approaching her 
with a reckless kind of gaiety in his demeanor, and 
without appearing to observe the presence of any one ex- 
cept herself—‘‘ but why the deuce did you allow them 
| to tuck you out in this manner? You were a thousand 
times more piquant in the old Mohawk dress. Come, 
don’t look frightened, you are beautiful enough in any 


| thing. Pray, what are these good people waiting for?” 
Then turning to Catharine Montour, who had arisen at 

his bold approach, he said, “thank you, my stately 

| madam, for sending away your nest of Mohawk friends, 

though you have made me expend a great deal of fierce 

courage for nothing. I had prepared myself te run the 

| gauntlet bravely among the red devils. Thank you, 
| again—but I hope my solemn father-in-law, there, un- 

derstands no English. I shall be in bad repute with him 

|if he does.” 
Catharine listened with a frowning brow to this flip- 





directed with a sharp, anxious look toward the door, || 
betraying the impatience of one used to obedience in | pant speech, and without deigning to answer it, she 
aif about her. Tahmeroo nestled to her mother’s side, | went to the head of the couch and took from thence & 
and looked wonderingly around the lodge, now upon | small ebony box inlaid with silver, and proceeded to 
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unlock it. 
ments while he continued his unbecoming freedom of | to his knees and uttered in a low, clear voice, ‘‘ Let us 
speech—“ upon my honor,” he whispered, glancing at | pray,” every knee bent and each heart was hushed by 
the happy face of Tahmeroo and drawing her toward || the low, solemn earnestness of his petition, or kindled 
him—“ that smile is refreshing after the gloomy brow | afresh as his soul burst forth in all the eloquence of 
of your august mother and of majestic old papa, yonder. | strong and fervent supplication. It was a strange sound 


Butler kept his eyes fixed on her move- | pressive solemnity of the missionary, and when he sunk 


Pray, my dear——”’ he broke off suddenly, for, as his | 
eyes wandered from Tahmeroo to her mother, they en- 

countered the stern, reproving gaze of the missionary | 
fixed steadily upon him, and there was a power in it | 
which awed him to silence. Catharine Montour ap- | 
proached and placed several papers in his hand which | 
she had taken from the box, while she touched the | 
spring of a casket, also taken from the same repository, 
and stood with it open in her hand. After he had 

examined the papers, she raised a necklace of diamonds | 
and a magnificent bracelet from among the gems which 
it contained, and held them out for his inspection. | 
“ Make yourself certain of their value,” she said, in a | 
dry, business-like tone, which had something of sarcasm 
in it, * or they are the security that I am about to 
offer, that my draft on Sir William Johnson shall be, 





honorably met one week from this date.” | 

“I see that you intend to make a business transac- | 
tion of the affair,” replied Butler, carelessly receiving 
the jewels, which, however, he scrutinized with a lone 
ness which betrayed a rapacious interest in their worth. 
“ Allow me to examine the casket; the design on the | 
lid is exquisite.” 

Catharine placed it in his hands with a smile of con-| 
summate scorn. ‘ After you are fully satisfied of the 
contents, this reverend man will receive them in trust. 
He has my full sanction to deliver them to you seven 
days from this, should the draft which you hold in your 
hand, for seventy thousand pounds be unpaid at that 
time; are you content with this arrangement?” 

‘* T know little of the value of jewels,” replied Butler, 
hesitating, and slowly closing the casket, “ but should 
suppose that these might be sufficient security for the 


money.” 
“ Perhaps this gentleman’s opinion will satisfy your 


doubts, and taking the casket from Butler’s hand, 
Catharine again touched the spring and held it before | 
the missionary. 

“« No, no, I cannot !’’ exclaimed the holy man, sinking | 
back in his chair, and pressing one hand over his eyes 
while he pushed away the casket with the other. But) 
when he felt that all eyes were fixed in astonishment on | 
his agitation, he looked up more composedly and said, | 
“excuse me, lady, I need not examine the jewels ; from 
what I saw of them in the young gentleman’s hand, I | 
am certain that they are worth more than the sum | 


named.” 
‘ Are you convinced ?”’ said Catharine, again turning | 








to Butler. 
“ Perfectly—let the ceremony proceed,” he replied, || 


reaching forth his hand and drawing Tahmeroo to his: 
side. | 

Catharine drew back to where the Mohawk stood in 
silent dignity, and the marriage rites were pronounced. | 





Even Butler's reckless spirits were subdued by the im- | 


—the pleadings of religion going up from beneath the 
roof of an Indian wigwam, and a stranger sight—that 
stern Mohawk chief—the White Queen, and that newly- 
plighted pair all bowed to the dust and impressed with 
a solemn awe by the voice of that eloquent prayer. 

The missionary arose from his knees, placed the ¢as- 
ket in his bosom, and departed while the sound of his 
benediction still thrilled within the hearts of his audi- 
tors. 

Butler lingered a few moments by his bride, then 
pleading the presence of some friends in Wilksbarre 
and the suddenness of the whole affair as an excuse for 
leaving the encampment, he departed, also promising 
to return within the week, or as soon as he could get 
released from his friends. 

While this scene was going on at the Mohawk en- 


|| campment, Mary Derwent had returned home with a 


mournful determination to seek the confidence of her 
sister, to inform her of the scene which ehe had just 
witnessed, and if possible, to save her from the conse- 
quences of her unprincipled encouragement of Walter 
Butler, when her faith was pledged to another. On 
entering her dwelling, she found Edward Clark and her 
sister seated by the only glazed window, conversing 
with as much apparent frankness as ever; but as the 


'| time wore on, she observed that Jane became petulent 


and restless—that she often went to the door and 
returned again without any evident reason—and that 
whenever Clark addressed her, she answered impa- 


| tiently as if his society had become irksome. Once, 
‘| when Edward made some allusion to a farm which his 


father had promised to give him, Jane said abruptly 
that she was tired of farming and hard work, and that 


| she hoped the time might yet come when she need not 


be obliged to live in a log house and wash dishes from 
morning till night. Mary was at no loss to conjecture 
what agent had agitated this train of discontent in her 


| sister’s mind, but she had scarcely time to dwell on the 


painful suspicions which were thus confirmed, when 
Clark observed that he had seen Walter Butler on the 
river that afternoon, and he asked Jane, with some ap- 
pearance of uneasiness, if he had been on the island. 
Mary observed that her sister’s face became crimson to 
the temples, but she onswered that he had not. The 
poor deformed was grieved tothe heart with this direct 
falsehood in the being she had so cherished. She felt the 
tears stealing to her eyes os they dwelt on that beauti- 
ful face which had learned to clothe itself with deceit, 
and which she might never love again in confidence, as 
she had loved. Filled with these unquiet thoughts, she 
went to her little bed-room that she might weep and 


| pray alone. As she closed the door, ber sister was 


asking Clark how far England was trom Wyoming, and 
if all the handsome women there wore silk dresses, and 


had hired folks to wait on them. Mary closed the 
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door and went to bed but she could not sleep; for the 
first time, the sweet voice of her sister brought disquiet 
as it sounded through the thin partition. She heard 


Edward Clark leave the house about eleven o’clock, but | 


it was more than an hour before Jane came to bed. 
When at length she felt the familiar touch of her cheek, 
it was heated as with feverish thought. The poor de- 
formed lay within her sister’s arms, apparently asleep, 
but deliberating on the most effectual method of open- 
ing the subject which lay so heavily on her heart, when 
that whistle which had haunted her footsteps con- 
tinually since last evening, again sounded from the 
cove with a shrillness that cut to her ear with startling 
acuteness. 
ment, then creeping softly from the bed, she put on her 


Jane seemed scarcely to breathe for a mo- 


elothes and stole from the house, leaving her compan- 
jon so confounded, that it was several minutes before she 
eould collect her thoughts sufficiently to decide what 
course to pursue. She arose, and after hastily dressing 
herself, ran down to the cove. The trees hung in their | 
leafy quiet over the greensward, and the mconbeams 
shed their light on the waters as they rippled into the 


cove, but no human being was in sight, yet a strange | 


canoe lay rocking in its mooring by the side of her own, 
and the murmer of distant voices came faintly from the 
direction of a spring which supplied the household with 
water. It was a fairy nook, the spring to which Mary 
bent her steps; rocks covered with velvet moss were 
piled about it, and a clump of crab-apple and wild cher- 
ry-trees interlaid their boughs, and co-mingling their 
white and rose-colored blossoms in the Spring season, 
or, as the Summer advanced, the black clusters and the 
green apples hung in their ripening beauty over the 
ereeping plants and modest wild-flowers that concealed 
the moss and fringed the little rivulet which stole from 
the rocky basin of the spring with a cool, murmuring 
sonnd, The moonlight lay full on the overhanging trees | 
as Mary approached, and the voices became each mo- 
ment more distinct in the stillness. She paused in the 
. shadow which fell across the footpath where it curved | 
down into the little hollow. Her sister Jane was sit- 
ting on a rock just within the moonlight which flickered 
through the boughs above, and by her side, with her 
hand in his, was Walter Butler. He was speaking, 


and Mary’s heart swelled with indignation as she lis- | have said no lie,’ 


tened to his words—‘' Take your choice,” he said, “ re- | 
main here and become the wife, or in other words, the | 
drudge of Edward Clark—condemn these beautiful hands 
to perpetual toil; milk his cows, cook for his workmen, 
and be content with the reward of a homespun dress | 
now and then to set off this form which a king might | 
look upon with admiration, or share all that I have told | 
you of, with one who knows how to estimate your beauty | 
—who will deck it with gold and robe it in silks—who | 
will provide servants to do your bidding, and surr ound |, 
you with such luxuries as you never dreamed of. I can 
do all this, Jane, for I have become rich, very rich, in- | 
dependent of my father; in one week we must be on 
What are you ¢rying for; can 1 | 


} 


our way to England. 
offer more than I have done 7?” 
“Oh no,” replied the infatuated girl, “I was think- 


who lives among the Mohawks. 
‘face. Is there not guilt in it?” 
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ing of poor old grandma—and dear, dear Mary ; what 
_ will they do when I am gone—what will Edward Clark 
| think of me ?”’ 

“Edward Clark, again! and that old woman and 
‘selfish girl who have even made you a slave. Will you 
never stop harping about them? have I not promised 
that you shall send them money ?” 

“Yes, yes, but I cannot help feeling bad when I think 
of leaving them in this manner. I will try not to think 
of it. When we are married you will bring me back, 
| sometimes, wont you?” 
| “Yes, when we are married I will certainly bring you 
to see them, but we will settle all this hereafter. It is 

now past twelve, and we must be many miles hence be- 
| fore the dawn. Comeydry these tears and go with me 
to the canoe; nay, do not shrink back in this manner— 
_come, I beseech you!” 
| As Butler spoke, he placed his arm round the weep- 
ing girl and drew her with gentle violence along the 
foot path, but they had scarcely reached the bend 
which led into the open moonlight, when Mary Der- 
| went stood in the way. 
| “The little hunchback, by all the furies !’’ exclaimed 
' Butler, grasping the waist of his companion and at- 
tempting to drag her forward, though she struggled in 
his embrace, and with tears and sobs entreated him to 
free her. 
| “Jane, my own sister, you will not gowith this wicked 
'man; oh, listen to me before you take this dreadful 
step! Ask him where he obtained the money which he 
_ but now boasted of. Jane, I have never, in the whole 
| course of my life deceived you, or told you a falsehood. 
You will believe me now, and this wicked man dare not 
/deny what I say. This night I heard him promise to 
| marry another—saw him on his way to perform that 
promise! Jane, itis a married man for whom you were 
about to forsake us and all that would ever make you 
| good and happy.” 

“Out of my path, lying imp, before I spurn your 

_ shapeless carcass with my foot,” muttered Butler fiercely, 
| through his shut teeth. 

But the undaunted girl firmly kept her station, and 
her steady voice told how little effect his taunt on her 
deformity had made upon her well-regulated mind. “TI 
* she exclaimed, boldly, “‘ and you 
dare not accuse me of it, for last evening I heard all 
that passed between you and the strange white woman, 
Jane, look in that 











‘You do not believe this,” said Butler, still detaining 
her. 

““T do,” replied Jane with sudden vehemence, and 
leaping from his grasp, she flung her arms around Mary 
where she stood, and then urged his departure with a 
| degree of energy that he felt it would be useless to con- 
tend against. Baffled, and full of rage, he turned to 


depart, and hastening to the canoe, he pushed out into 
| the stream, leaving the sisters locked in each other's 


arms, the one shedding tears of penitence and shame, 


the other full of gratitude and thanksgiving. 
To be concluded in our next. 
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THEATRICALS. 


THEATRICALS. 


Park.—This is the decided resort of the fashion of the city, 
and the magnate of attraction of all play-goers from every section 
of the union. A successful debit at the Park is the criterion by 
which success is estimated and talent admitted—fashion has 
her laws which it would be the very height of folly to oppose— 
we live indulging in the full persuasion of our freedom, but we 
doubt much whether we are admitted to any thing like freedom 
in matters of taste—folly with her cap and bells presides over 
all of fashion, and submission to her decrees must be volunta- 
ry, rendered in passive obedience, or we must henceforth cease 
to be considered as veritable law givers or presidential judges 
in matters connected with the Arts. Fashion presides over the 
destinies of the Park theatre. Her boxes beam resplendent 
with intelligent youth and beauty—when the evening star of 
Drama shines upon the stage, either in the person of an Ellen 
Tree, a Forrest, or any other constellation of the theatrical 
heaven; but when these have run their course and are no longer 
to be seen—the Park—the poor Park—sheds its stage lights to 
a “beggarly account of empty boxes,” and a pit deserted. 
Fashion—evéry thing is in the fashion of the day—has de- 
cided that the stock company of the Park are not to be en- 
dured but when the brighter magnates beam among them, and 
are only then to be tolerated as cup-bearers to the mighty ones. 

There have been stars shining in the theatrical hemisphere— 
ranting fustian at the minor establishments, who, strange as it 
may appear, are not considered worthy of a stock situation at 
the great legitimate—and yetare stars—at least, so say the bills 
of announcement, which pompously herald their several ap- 
pearances as though the seven wonders of the world were 
concentrated in each one of them, and each in himself greater 
than the last! While we admit that these are not to our taste, 
although we by no means intend to question the taste of their 
several admirers, we hope Mr. Simpson will maintain the digni- 
ty of the Park, by avoiding every thing that might be construed 
into imitation of minor managers, and of never obtruding upon 
the public, actors of inferior qualifications to his own stock com- 
pany, and holding them forth as stars. [t is a system which 
has ever proved destructive—it is a system which will draw 
down censure on the management of the Park if persevered in. 

The prospects of the future season are most flattering. Pow- 
er commenced the campaign with the opening of the theatre, 
as a star of the first order, and has continued his perfect 
representations of the eccentric Irishman. He appears to re- 
tain the full vigor of his genius, and has been received with a 
quantum of applause fully equal to his merits. He will be fol- 


lowed by the inimitable Vestris, who will make her curtsey | 


before our next number goes to press, and whose performances 
we intend most copiously to review. With her appearance, 
and that of her husband, Charles Mathews, the season will 
vigorously proceed. Madame Vestris is admitted to be the 
best actress, in her extensive and varied line of business, 


that ever appeared on the boards of a London theatre. She is | 
valling clocution—interest, and that of the deepest nature, sus- 


the female Crichton—the most elegant dancer—delightful sin- 
ger—accomplished musician and finished lady in her perfor- 
mances—in her, nothing is strained, while there is nothing of 
affectation about her. The rich vein of her comic and playful 
humor flows naturally, with ease and playfulness. She is no 
monodramatist. She does not require, like Power, that all the 
dramas in which she appears, should be rendered mere autom- 
atons to set off her own. On the contrary, she never appears 
to greater advantage than when she is surrounded and sustair- 
ed by the best professors of the stage—she shines with more 
lustre—beams with more brilliance in the cluster of dramatic 
excellence. 
English stage, she is its enchantress—while she retains in a 
surprising degree her youth and loveliness, although in the 
wane of life when its tresses are wont to fall. Madame Vestris 
has never been equalled, and ages may pase away ere she will 
be excelled. 
comedian, whose excellence is still fresh in the memory of an 
American audience, will lead the light comedy business with 
his lady, and we may expect at the Park a stirring season. 


The great artiste of the vaudeville drama of the | 


Charles Ma*hews, the son of that inimitable | 
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NATIONAL.—Nothing behind its competitor in the vigor of ite 
arrangements, boldly enters into the arena, disputing the palm 
of victory with its rival. James Wallack deserves every thing 
which a play-going public can bestow upon honorable enter- 
prise, judicious management and unremitting zeal. He has 
done more for the cause of legitimate drama in New-York than 
any of his predecessors. He has transplanted legitimate come- 
dy on the stage of the National, in the vigor of its bloom, from 
old Drury in the flower of its days. He has, in the season 
which expired on the fourth of July last, presented us with a 
company of comedians never equalled in the union, and arous»d 
a taste for genteel comedy which had long languished under 
the excitemeut which had been created by that abortion of the 
stage—melo-drama! that senseless ollapodrida of all that is 
extravagant and absurd. 

If we look upon the past efforts of Mr. Wallack in the man- 
agement of the National, and accept them as an earnest of the 
future, we may expect a vigorous and prosperous season at this 
theatre—producing results which, in conjunction with the man- 
agement of the Park, will drive from the stage the pretender 
in his affrontery, aud the wretched quack in hisegotism. This 
is as it should be; make the stage intellectual, sustain it with 
talent,and its patrons will increase from among the better order 
of society, and its patrons from the lower will be themselves 
improved in habits and in manners, The stage, properly con- 
ducted, is a fine school of elocution—of language—of morals, 
and for the study of human nature. 

Mr. Wallack, we understand, has succeeded in effecting’seve- 
ral very excellent engagements in the old country, and particu- 
larly in the operatic and ballet departments of the stage. In 
the former he has secured Mr. Wilson, a gentleman of distin- 
guished musical science, and a vocalist of extraordinary pow- 
ers. Also, Miss Sherriff, the favorite pupil of Thomas Welsh, 
the preceptor of Miss Stephens, the most finished singer of the 
day in which she figured. Welsh has pronounced Miss Sherriff 
to be equalled only by Miss Stephens in her zenith—this is 
saying a greatdeal. We remember Miss Stephens, and we 
have never met with any thing like her. She was admitted by 
all admirers of opera to be the enchanting, the unequalled Ste- 
phens—the queen of song. Miss Paton, now Mrs. Wood, could 
never enter the lists opposed to her, and the lovers of opera 
may be assured if Miss Sherriff can sustain the reputation of a 
Stephens, the performances at the National of this season will 
be the most brilliant of the order ever offered in this country. 
Mr. Wilson, speaking by comparison, is incomparably a better 
singer than Wood. Mr. Wallack appears to have paid great 
attention to the filling up of his operatic corps. 

But Mr. Wallack commands another great and powerful fea- 
ture of attraction, in the engagement of a regular French corps 


de ballet—new to the country—an exhibition we may safely 


pronounce perfectly new to an American audience, and which 


cannot fail in unbounded popularity. The classic ballet of the 
French stage—the delightful mythologies of the earlier poets 


told, as it were, in speaking action—action graceful and outri- 


tained by the power of the eye—by gesture—the flexibility of 
the countenance—the elastic limb, the graceful form, which can 
throw itself into a speaking action—telling the poet's tale to the 
eye, and in its dumbness speaking it to the sense. These are 
novelties, in their newness commanding—and in their power 
unequalled. Mr. Wallack’s ballet corps will, if complete and 
composed of the proper materials, be one of the most attractive 
exhibitions ever brought to the country. Celeste and Vanden- 
hoff and his daughter are also engaged, and the theatre ccm- 
mences its campaign immediately, 


Frankuin.— Bloke and Dinneford, the managers of this thea- 
tre, have produced a variety of novelties the past month, which 
the patrons of the Franklin have not been backward in acknow- 
ledging—as the houses have been good. 


O.ymiic.—Mr. Finn with Mr.and Mrs. Hield, have conclu- 


| ded star engagements at this house. Vaudevilles are, however, 


more in character with the size of the place than heavy tra- 


} gedies, 
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ALLEGRETTO MODERATO. 


| NEVER CAN FORGET. 
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Forget? ah, no! ah, no! though parted, 
Thy image dwells with me ; 

Though lost, though broken-hearted, 
I still must think of thee. 





My heart is torn with anguish; 
My cheek with tears is wet ; 
But, though from thee I languish, 
I never can forget. I never can forget. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 





LITERARY REVIEW. 


NARRATIVE OF ArtuuR Jornpon Pym: Harpér & Brothers.— 
There seems to be some diversity of opinion as to the real au- 
thorship of this work. It should be a matter of perfect indiffe- 
rence to the public, whothe author is; the book hasbeen writ- 
ten and is published, and that, certainly, is knowledge enough. 
It shows but poor taste that the writer of a book must be known 
before it can be appreciated. Pym’s narrative is peculiarly 
amusing, although it borders greatly on the marvellous. The 
work comprises the details of a mutiny and atrocious butchery 
on board the American brig Grampus, on her way to the South 
Scas, with an account of the re-capture of the vessel by the 
survivors—their shipwreck and subsequent horrible sufferings 


--EDITORS’ TABLE. 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Ix our last number we stated that a gentleman of considera- 
ble literary attainments would shortly become connected with 
the Ladies’ Companion, in conjunction with the present edi- 
tors. In conformity with that statement we have now the 
extreme pleasure of announcing Henry F. Harrineton, Esg., 
as the gentleman to whom we referred. In associating himself 
with the magazine, sometime will necessarily elapse before he 
can assume an active part in the conduct of the work, as ill 
health compels him to exile himself for a few mouths from the 
sea-board. In the meantime, however, Mr. Harrington will 
contribute largely to the pages of the magazine, to a far greater 
extent, perhaps, than if he was located in the city. 


from famine—their deliverance by means of a British schooner | 


—the brief cruise of the latter vessel in the Antarctic ocean— 
her capture and the massacre of her crew among a group of 
islands, together with the increditable adventures and discove- 
ries to which that distressing calamity gave rise. From the 
above synopsis it will be perceived that the work bears some- 
what of a questionable character, but notwithstanding it is most 
interesting. 

INCIDENTS oF TRavEL: Harper & Brothers.—Mr. Stephens, 
the accomplished writer of these volumes is too well known as 
an accurate and instructive deliveator of the peculiarities of the 
countries and people he has had the good fortune to visit, to 
need any eulogium from us. The work is an admirable one 
throughout, and fully sustains that high reputation attained by 
the author on the production of his first book of travels. Du- 
ring Mr. Stephens’ progress through Greece, Turkey, Russia 
and Poland, many things fell under his observation which are 
described in the present volumes with great fidelity and gra- 
phic beauty—although we do not pretend to say that the work 
is as full of interest or stirring incidents as his first, but the 
scenes are new to our country people, generally speaking, and 
therefore will prove a necessary work to be preserved in con- 
junction with Mr, Stephens’ “ Travels in the Holy Land.” 


Book or Poetry: Otis, Broaders & Co., Baston.—This is 
the title of a neat volume lately issued by our indefatigable 
agents, at Boston. The collection of poems which it contains 
reflects the highest credit on the compiler. It would require 
many such volumes tc embrace one half of the American pro- 
ductions in verse, which are worthy of being included in such 
acollection. The same publishers have also sent us the follow- 
ing works: ‘“ Woman as she should be,” ‘“ Woman in her Social 
and Domestic character,” “ Devotional Exercises,” by Miss 
Harriet Martineau; and the “ Conspiracy of the Spaniards, 
against the Republic of Venice, in 1618.” Upon the last named 
the celebrated play of Venice Preserved is founded. Each of 
these works is well written; and, from a casual glance, we 
should pronounce them all readable. They are for sale at 
Gould and Newman's. 

Nove ts or Miss Jane Austen: Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 
Philadelphia.—T his is the first edition of the complete works 
of this talented author ever published in a uniform style. It 
embraces Pride and Prejudice; Mansfield Park; Persuasion; 
Sense and Sensibility; Emma; Northanger Abby.—Carvills’ « 


Nicuotas Nicxiesy: Carey, Lea & Blanchard, Philadel- 
phia.—-The fourth part of the life and adventures of this unfor- 
tunate individual has been issued by these publishers. The en- 
gravings are highly laughable.—Carvills’. 

Homewarp Bounp: Carey, Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 
This tale of the sea, by the well known author of the Pilot, 
Water Witch, etc., is one of the best works he has ever prepa- | 
red forthe press. The earlier portions of the first volume may, 
perhaps, appear prosy to an impatient reader, but as the story 
is developed, the interest becomes intense. The chase is de- 
scribed in Mr. Cooper's usually graphic manner.— Carville’ 


The following new works from E. L. Carey & A. Hart, Phil- 
adelphia, came to hand too late for the present number: “ Out- 
ward Bound,” by the author of Ratlin, the Reefer; “ Sayings 
and Doings of Sam Slick,” “ Damascus and Palmyra,” ajour- | 


ney to the East, by C. G. Allison ; and the second part of “ Oli- || 


ver Twiest.”— Wiley & Putnam. 





We are daily saluted with inquiries— When will the prize 
tale be finished?” To answer all such rebellious readers at 
once—it will be concluded in the October number. 


NiBLo’s.—The season of this delightful scene of a summer's 
evening recreation is waning to its close—while it is still put- 
ting forth new blossoms of enchanting beauty and surpassing 
vigor: like summer itself, where all is gay, and decrepitude is 
unknown, unfelt, while itexpires. Niblo has reaped ho ordi- 
nary harvest from his labors, and it will be difficult to determine 
whether he has proved himself more indefatigable in his efforts 
to please than the public in its liberal efforts to patronize. 

The Ravels have carried all before them in their surprising 
evolutions and can never be seen to greater advantage than at 
this garden. They have drawn crowds on the nights of their 
performance ; but we have not discovered a serious diminition 
of visitors on the nights devoted to Vaudevilles. The fact is, 
Niblo has succeeded in rendering his garden fashionable. We 
must on no account omit a favorable mention of a young debt- 
tante for public favor, in the person of Miss Clarence Wells, 
who has recently made her first curtsey to a New-York audi- 
ence in the character of Margaretta, in the fine old English 
opera of No Song, No Supper. This opera was written and 
performed upon the stage of Drury-lane expressly as an intro- 
duction to the justly celebrated Signora Storace. The music, 
entirely new, was composed by her brother, Stephen Storace, 
whose works will rank by the side of Mozart, Horn, etc., so 
long as a taste for harmony shall exist. 

Miss Wells acquitted herself of the difficult music of Storace 
and sustained the character with infinitely more judgment and 
effect than we had anticipated. Miss Wells possesses every 
requisite for the stage—in person, countenance and voice, 
which will improve by practice, and we have no doubt will be- 
come a great favorite. 


VAUXHALL.—These Gardens, long-the delight of the elité of 
the Bowery, have passed into the hands of Messrs. Flynn and 
Maeder, under whose management a very late season has com- 
menced, but with an activity and a zeal which will prove a pro- 
fitable one. There isa richness in the humor of Flynn which 
renders him a valuable acquisition to Vaudeville drama; and 
the great and varied talent of Mrs. Maeder is too well known 
and too highly appreciated to require the aid of panegyric in 
its support. 


Memorrs of Mapame Vestris.—A supplementary number of 


the Ladies’ Companion, containing the Life and theatrical me- § 
| moirs of Madame Vestris Mathews, will be issued on the fif- 


teenth of September from the office of publication, 107 Fulton 
street. In order to gratify the public with a biographical me- 
moir of one of the most celebrated favorites of the British 
stage, and also of the most extraordinary woman distinguishing 
the present age in connection with the drama, the proprietor 
has, ata very considerable expense, secured the copy-right of 
this highly interesting work, written by an English gentleman 
of great literary reputation and thoroughly acquainted with 
the public and private life of the lady—the subject of his 
biography. 


Erratra—Page 226—twenty-seventh line, should read : 
That tone--that fearful tone.” 
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